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Patronage. By Maria Edgeworth: Author of Tales of 


Fashionable Life, Belinda, Leonora, &c. 4 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1814. 


{From the Edinburgh Review, for January, 1814. } 


None of our regular readers, we are persuaded, will be sur- 
prised at the eagerness with which we turn to every new produc- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s pen. The taste and gallantry of the 
age may have at last pretty generally sanctioned the ardent admi- 
ration with which we greeted the first steps of this distinguished 
lady in her literary career; but the calmer spirits of the south 
ean hardly yet comprehend the’ exhilarating effect which her re- 
appearance uniformly produces upon the saturnine complexion of 
their northern reviewers. Fortunately, a long course of good 
works has justified our first sanguine augury of Miss Edgeworth’s 
success, and the honest eulogy we pronounced upon her efforts in 
the cause of good sense and virtue; and it is no slight consolation 
fo us, while suffering under alternate reproaches for ill-timed seve 
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rity, and injudicious praise, to reflect, that no very mischievous 
effects have as yet resulted to the literature of the country from 
ihis imputed misbehaviour on our part. Powerful genius, we are 
persuaded, will not be repressed even by unjust castigation; nor 
will the most excessive praise that can be lavished by sincere ad- 
miration ever abate the efforts that are fitted to attain to excellence. 
Our alleged severity upon a youthful production has not prevented 
the noble author from becoming the first poet of his time ; and the 
panegyrics upon more than one » female writer, with w hich we have 
been upbraided, have not relaxed their meritorious exertions to 
add to the instruction and amusement of their age. In the prose- 
cution of our thankless duties, it is, indeed, delightful now and 
then to meet with authors who neither dread the lash nor the spur ; 
whose genius is of that vigorous and healthful constitution as to 
allow the fair and ordinary course of criticism to be administered, 
without fear that their ricketty bantlmgs may be crushed in the 
correction. No demands on the tenderness of the schoolmaster ; 
—no puling appeal to sex or age ;—no depreciation of the rod! 
Praise may be awarded——severe truth may be told——and the re- 
viewer be as guiltless of the blame which the author may after- 
wards incur—as he is uniformly held to be excluded from any 
share of the fame he may ultimately achieve. 

Such a writer is Miss Edgeworth. In her case, we are not 
obliged to insinuate, to venture, to hint, but called upon openly 
to pronounce our opinion. ‘The overweening politeness which 
might be thought due to her sex is forgotten in the contemplation 
of her maniy “understanding, and of a long series of writings, all 
directed to some great and paramount improvement of society ;— 
to destroy malignant prejudices, and bring down arrogant preten- 
sions——to reconcile humble merit to its lot of obscure felicity, and 
expose the misery that is engendered on the glittering summits of 
human fortune, by the pursuits of frivolous ambition or laborious 
amusement—to correct, in short, the vulgar estimate of life and 
happiness, by exposing those errors of opinion which are most 
apt to be generated by a narrow observation, and pointing out the 
inportance of those minor virtues and vices that contribute most 
largely to our daily sufferings or enjoyments. Her earlier essays 
were addressed to the middling classes of society. In her later 
productions, she has aspired to be the instructress of the fashionable 
world; a pursuit in which we ventured to predict that her direct 
success, at least, would not be extremely encouraging. We do 
not know whether she begins to think so too; but it seems to us 
that she has endeavoured to unite both these objects in the work 
before us—a short analysis of which we shall present, without far- 
ther discussion, to our readers. 

The work is intended, as its title indicates, as a picture of the 
miseries resuiting from a dependence on patronage, in every forme 
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and degree, and throughout every station in society. “ It is twice 
accursed,” says our author, “ once in giving, once in receiving.” 
‘¢ In as far as the public good is concerned, fair competition is more 
advantageous to the arts and artists, than any private patronage 
can be. If the productions have real merit, they will make their 
own way. If they have not, they ought not to make their way.” 
And the same argument she applies to literary merit; and to the 
merit, generally speaking, of persons as well as things. She also 
considers the trade of a patron as one of the most thankless, as it 
is the least useful, of all trades. This, it must be confessed, is 
bold and magnanimous doctrine, and strikes at once at so many in- 
terests and vanities, as to require all Miss Edgeworth’s influence 
and authority to save it from general reprobation. What a host 
of prejudices must be overthrown upon this plan! What a 
swarm of litilenesses devested of their paltry disguises !—minis- 
ters— Mecenas’ s—mistresses—patrons at court—in the church— 
and in the drawing-room—all cashiered and depreciated! and the 
shade of their protection denounced as fatal to the forced and 
feeble plants which are destined to seek there, either for sup- 
port or for shelter. Then the whole tribe of expectant courtiers, 
impatient authors, querulous artists, and trading politicians, are in 
danger of being roused from the pleasing dreams of patronage, 
and are invited to depend for success upon the fair competition of 
those emancipaled talents by which alone they can deserve it! 
The story places Mr. and Mr. Percy, with their eldest son 
Godfrey, and their daughters Caroline and Rosamond, at the fa- 
mily mansion on the coast of Hampshire. A shipwreck happens, 
which introduces a crew of Dutchmen, witha M. de Tourville, a 
diplomatic agent at a German court, to the generous hospitality of 
the Percys. After a day or two the Frenchman leaves them, 
in great distress at having lostap a cket of importance, in the ge- 
neral confusion. ‘The Dutch crew, having repaired the vessel, 
set sail, but not until the carelesness of their carpenter had set 
fire to the old mansion. ‘The library is destroyed; and this loss 
is the more severe, because, in examining the papers that had es- 
caped, Mr. Percy misses a deed upon which the tenure of Percy 
Hall depends. Rosamond exultingly brings to her father a copy, 
which she mistakes for the original, but, unluckily, in the presence 
of an attorney, whom Mr. Percy’s love of strict justice had made 
his enemy, and who immediately discovers that it wants the seal 
and signature. Inthe mean time, Commissioner Falconer, a rela- 
tion of Mr. Percy, is introduced, and announces the arrival of 
Lord Oldborough in the neighbourhood—-a great man—a cabinet 
minister—and, moreover, an old friend of Mr. Percy’s, from whom 
the commissioner covets an introduction to the peer, for a reason 
which he conceals from his friend, viz. that he had found the dj- 
plomatist’s lost packet, and means to make the most of that good 
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fortune, with the minister. The interview is accomplished ; -——the 
bargain is made ;—the packet is deliv ered ;—a plot in the cabinet 
is discovered. The commissioner’s son, Cunningham, is made 
private secretary to Lord Oldborough, and the father becomes 
his chief agent in the business and politics of the county. 

Thus are introduced upon the stage the leading characters of 
this drama. The Percy family—in all the members of which are 
discovered the sound morality, good sense, and independent spi- 
rit, which are meant to be contrasted by the meanness, folly, and 
love of patronage abounding in the commissioner and all his gene- 
alogy ; and, lastly, the patron himself, whose haughty and com- 
manding qualities, got up after the best patterns in the profession, 
aie relieved by the calm and temperate spirit of the one group, 
anu the cringing falseness of the other. For some time the tale 
is en)ployed in developing the characters of which we shall after- 
wards speak. The Falconers proceed in the road of promotion. 
The Pcicys continue in retirement. In Alfred Percy, a lawyer, 
and Erasmus, a physician, the same steady and independent spirit is 
exhibited which distinguishes the father. All the Falconers are 
advanced—Mrs. Falconer and her daughters are the very pink of 
fashion—Mr. Secretary Cunningham gets promotion——John, a 
dunce, has advancement in the army; and Buckhurst, a buck par- 
son, having consented to take orders to save himself from a gaol, 
the commissioner’s joy is complete. 

At this crisis of good fortune in the one family, the other en- 
dures a reverse. Rosamond’s unlucky disclosure sets the attor- 
ney on the alert. The estate is disputed by Sir R. Percy. The 
deed is not forthcoming. ‘The Percys are unsuccessful; and are 
obliged to retire to a small property they still possessed in the 
hills. Here they continue their steady purpose of independence. 
The father refuses office which Lord Oldborough proffers to him. 
The sons follow their professions with honour, and without pa- 
tronage. ‘The daughters refuse several offers of marriage, till, at 
last, a German, Count Altenberg, makes an impression on Caro- 
line’s heart ; but, at the moment when it may be expected his 
proposals will be made and accepted, imperious duties recall him 
to his own country ! 

Another crisis in their history occurs. Count Altenberg re- 
turns—proposes to Caroline—is married! At the instant of his 
departure for Germany with his bride, Mr. Percy is arrested, at 
the suit of Sir Robert, for immense arrears. The bridegroom’ S 
word is pledged to his prince, and he departs. ‘The Percy family 
accompany their father to the king’s bench. In this unhappy con- 
dition, the last and most trying proofs of their spirit and conduct oc- 
eur. Godfrey is taken a prisoner of war; and Rosamond’s marriage 
with her lover, Mr. Temple, is prevented by poverty on both sides. 

‘The Falconers, in the mean time, begin to totter. The eldest 
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daughter, indeed, is married to Sir R. Percy ; but Georgiana, not- 
withstanding all the mother’s manceuvres, is still a spinster— 
Cunningham Falconer is disgraced—Buckhurst, the dean, ren- 
dered miserable by a mercenary marriage—John, the colonel, dis- 
honoured in his profession—and, last of all, upon the decline of 
Lord Oldborough’s popularity and power, Mrs. Falconer, who 
had been unluckily tempted to forge letters in his name, and com- 
missions with his signature, is discovered and ignominiously ex- 
posed. The commissioner goes to Alfred Percy to consult him 
about the sale of his estate ; and this leads to the denowement. In 
the box of his papers the long lost deed is discovered !— Another 
trial takes place, and the Percys are restored! ‘The novel ends 
with Lord Oldborough’s unexpected discovery of a son in Mr. 
Henry, a person of little importance to the story in any other 
respect. 

These are the outlines of the story ; and out of these materials, 
neither very original, perhaps, nor very artificially connected, 
Miss Edgeworth has contrived to produce so many well imagined 
scenes, so many striking contrasts, anda moral so constantly good, 
and so pointed in its application, that Patronage, if not amongst 
the’ best of her productions, is, at least, not unworthy of her 
name and genius. Of the characters we shall now say a few 
words. The keeping in the whole family of Percy is perfect— 
Caroline and Rosamond, though merely sketches, are beautifully 
diversified. The keen but repressed feeling and subdued tender- 
ness of the former are well contrasted by the quick and energetic 
qualities of the latter; and Rosamond’s unenvious admiration of, 
and entire devotion to, her sister, forms a most pleasing and affect- 
ing picture. 

Erasmus Percy, the physician, having saved the leg of a poor 
frishman, in spite of the prognostics of a fashionable doctor, loses 
his election as physician to a hospital, by the interest of the said 
doctor. We cannot resist giving the following scene, in which 
Miss Edgeworth’s inimitable talent for portraying her poor coun- 
trymen is displayed. 


** O’Brien, we hope the reader recollects, was the poor Irishmau, 
whose leg the surgeon had condemned to be cut off, but which was 
saved by Erasmus. A considerable time afterwards, one morning, 
when Erasmus was just getting up, he heard a loud knock at his door, 
and in one and the same instant, pushing past his servant into his bed- 
chamber, and to the foot of his bed, rushed O’Brien, breathless, and 
with a face perspiring joy—‘ I axe your honour’s pardon, master, but 
its what you are wanting down street in all haste—Heve’s an elegant 
case for ye, doctor dear !—That painter-jantleman down in the square 
there beyond that is not expected.’ ‘ Not expected !—said Erasmus, 
‘ Ay, not expected; so put on ye with the speed of light—Where’s 
his waistcoat ?’ continued he, turning to Dr. Percy’s astonished ser- 
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vant— and coat?—the top coat—and the wig—has he one ?—Well? 
boots or shoes give him any way.’ ‘ But I don’t clearly under- 
stand.... Pray ‘did. this gentleman send for me?’—said Dr. Percy. 
‘Send for your honour! ‘lroth, he never thought of it—No nor 
coulda’t—how could he? and he in the way he was and is—But God 
bless ye! and never mind shaving, or another might get it afore we'd 
be back. ‘Though there was none tn it but myself when 1 left it— 
but still keep ou “puttoning for the life.’ Erasmus dressed as quickly 
as he could, not understanding, however, above one word in ten that 
had been said to him. His serv ant, who did not comprehend even 
ove word, endeavoured in vain to obtain an explanation ; but O’Brien, 
paying no regard to his solemn face of curiosity, put him aside with 
his hand, and continuing to address Dr. Percy, followed him about the 
room. ‘ Master! you mind my mtntioning to you last time I seen your 
honour, that my leg was weak by times, uo fault though to the doctor 
that cured it, so I could not be after carrying the weighty loads I used 
up and dowu the ladders at every call, so I quit sarving the masons, 
and sought for lighter work, and found an employ that shuted me with 
a jantleman-painter, erinding of his colours, and that was what I was 
at this morning, so I was, and standing as close to him as I am this 
minute to your houour, thinking of nothing at all just now, please your 
honour, forcnent him—asy grinding, whin he took some sort or kind 
of a fit’ ‘A fit! Why did you not tell me that sooner ?— Sure I 
teuld you he was not expicted—that is, if you dou’t know in England, 
not expicted to live—aud—sure 1 tould your honour so from the first,’ 
said O’Brien. ‘ But, then the jantleman was as Well as I am this 
minute, that minute afore—and the nézt fell his length on the floor 
entirely. Well! I set him up again, and for want of better filled out a 
thimble-full say, of the spirits of wie, as they call it, which he got by 
good luck for the varnish, and made him take it down, and he come to, 
and I axed him how was he after it? Better, says he—That’s well, says 
I; and who will I send for to ye, Sir? says I—But afore he could make 
answer, I bethought me of your own honeur, and for fear he would say 
another, I never troubled him, putting the question to him again, but 





just set the spirits nigh-hand him, and away with me here; I come off 


without letting on a word to nobody, good or bad, in dread your 
honour weuld miss the job.” ‘ JobY’—said Dr. Percy’s servant— 
‘do you think my master wants a job?’—* O! Lord love ye, and 
just give his hat. Would you have us be standing on ceremony now in 
a case of life and death? Dr. Percy was, asfar as he understood it, 
of the Irishman’s way of thinking. He followed as fast as he could to 
the painter’s—found that he had a slight paralytic stroke ;—from which 
he recovered. We need not detail the particulars. Nature and Dr. 
Percy brought him threugh. He was satisfied with his physician; 
for Erasmus would not take any fee, because he went unsent for by the 
patient. The painter, after his recovery, was one day complimenting 
Dr. Percy on the inestimable service he had done the arts in restorifig 
him to his pencil, in proof of which the artist showed many master- 
pieces, that wanted only the finishing touch; in particular, a linge long- 
limbed, fantastic, allegorical piece of his own design, which he aseured 
Dr. Percy was the finest example of the beau edéal ancient or modern, 
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that human genius had ever produced upon canvass. ‘ And what do 
you think, doctor, said the painter, * tell me what you can think of a 
connoisseur, a patron, Sir, who could stop my hand, and force me from 
that immortal work to a portrait, a portrait!—Barbarian! he fit to 
encourage genius !—he set up to be a Meceuas! mere vanity !—gives 
peusions to four sigupost daubers not fit to grind my colours! knows no 
more of the art than that fellow,’ pointing to the Irishman, who was at 
that instant grinding the colours—asy, as he described himself—* and 
lets me languish here in obscurity !’ continued the enraged painter— 
now [ll never put another stroke to his Dutch beauty’s portrait if I 
starve—if I rot for it in a gaol—he a MecenasY The changes upon 
this abuse were rung repeatedly by this irritated genius, his voice and 
paisied hand trembling with rage while he spoke, till he was inter- 
rupted by a carriage stopping at the door. ‘ Here’s the patron!’--- 
cried the Irishman, with an arch look--- Ay, it’s the patron, sure 
enough? Dr. Percy was going away, but O’Brien got between 
him and the door, menacing his coat with his pallet-knife, covered with 
oil---Erasmus stopped. ‘I axe your pardon, but don’t go,’ whispered 
he, ‘ I wouldn't for the best coat nor waistcoat ever I seen you went 
this minute, dear!’ Mr. Gresham was announced---a gentleman of 
a most respectable, benevolent, prepossessing appearance, whom Eras- 
mus had some recollection of having seen before. Mr. Gresham 
recognised him iustantly. Mr. Gresham was the merchant whom 
Erasmus had met at Sir Amyas Courtney’s the.morning when he went 
to solicit Sir Amyas’s vote at the hospital election. After having 
spoken a few words to the painter about the portrait, Mr. Gresham 
turned to Doctor Percy, and said,‘ I am afraid, Sir, that you lost 
your election at the hospital by your sincerity about a shell.’ Before 
Erasmus could answer—in less time than he could have thought it 
possible to take off a stocking, a great bare leg—O’Brien’s leg, came 
between Mr. Gresham and Dr. Percy. ‘ There’s what lost him the 
election! saving that leg lost him the election—so it did, God forever 
bless him! and reward him for it!’ Then with eloquence, emphasis, 
and action which came from the heart, and went to the heart, the poor 
fellow told how his leg had been saved, and spoke of what Dr. Percy 
had done for him, in terms which Erasmus would have been ashamed 
to hear, but that he really was so much affected with O’Brien’s grati- 
tude, and thought it did so much honour to human nature, that he could 
not stop him. Mr. Gresham was touched also; and upon observing 
this, Erasmus’s friend, with his odd mixture of comedy and pathos, 
ended with this exhortation. ‘ Aud God bless you, Sir, you’re a great 
man, and have many to my knowledge under a compliment to you; 
and if you’ve any friends that are lying, or sick, if you’d recommend 
them to send for him in preference to any other of the doctors, it 
would be a charity to themselves and to me—for [ will never have 
peace else thinking how I have been a hinderance to himn—And a 
charity it would be to themselves, for what does the sick want but 
to be cured? and there’s the man will do that for them, as two wit- 
nesses here present can prove——that jantleman, if he would spake, and 
myself.” ” IL, 2028. 
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The Falconers are evidently the strong features in the work, 
and afford the most glaring illustration of the mischief of relying 
on patronage. We have not space to describe the commissioner— 
one of those “ not bad men, but who have an exclusive sympa- 
thy with the prosperous.” His talents, and those of his son John, 
are thus contrasted, in a scene which ensued upon his patron’s 
order that the said John should be married outright. 


‘“ The commissioner set to work in earnest about the match he had 
iv view for John. Not one, but several fair visions flitted before the 
eye of his politic mind. ‘The Misses Chatterton, any one of whom 
would, he knew, come readily within the terms prescribed—but then, 
they had neither fortune nor connexions. A relation of Lady Jane 
Granville’s—excellent counexton, and reasonable fortune—but there all 
the decorum of regular approaches and time would be necessary. 
Luckily a certain Miss Petcalf was just returned from India, with a 
large fortune. The general, her father, was anxious to introduce his 
daughter to the fashionable world, and to marry her for connexion— 
fortune no object to him—delicacies he would waive. The commis- 
sioner saw—counted—and decided—-('There was a brother Petcalf, 
too, who might do for Georgiana——but for that no hurry )--John was 
asked by his father if he would like tobe a major in a year, and a 
Jieutenant-colonel in two years? ‘ To be sure he would—was he 
a fool?’ ‘ Then he must be married in a fortnight.” John did not see 
how this conclusion followed immediately from the premises, for John 
was not guite a fool; so he answered Indeed! an indced ! so 
unlike Lord Oldborough’s, that the commissioner, struck with the 
contrast, could scarcely maintain the gravity the occasion required ; 
and he could only pronounce the words, ‘ General Petcalf has a 
daughter.” ‘ Ay, Miss Petcalf—Ay, he is a general—true—now I 
see it all-—Well, I'm their man—I have no objection--but Miss Pet- 
calf!.... Is not that the Indian girl?....Is not there a drop of black 
blood ?.... No, no, father’ cried John, drawing himself up——‘ Pll 
be d-~—-d....’ * Hear me first, my-own John, cried his father, much 
and justly alarmed—for this motion was the precursor of an obstinate 
fit, which, if John took, perish father, mother, and the whole humaa 
race, he could not be moved from the settled purpose of his soul. 
¢ Hear me, my beloved John—for you are a man of sense,’ said his 
anblushing father—* do you think I'd have a drop of black blood for 
my daughter- in-law, much less let my favourite son... . But there’s 
none—it is climate—all climate-~as you may see by only looking at 
Mrs. Governor Carneguy, how she pe everywhere, and Miss 
Petcalf is nothing near so dark as Mrs. Carneguy, surely.’ * Sure- 
ly’—-said John. ‘ And her father, the general, gives her an Indian 
fortune to suit an Indian complexion.’ * That’s “good, at any rate, 
quoth John. * Yes, my dear major—yes, my lieutenant-colonel, 
to be sure that’s good. So, to secure the eood the gods provide us, 
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go you this minute, dress and away to your fair Indian.... Tli under- 
take the business with the general.” “ But a fortnight, my dear 
father,” said John, looking in ‘the glass—*“ how can that be?” “ Look 
again, and tell me how it can not be ?—Pray don’t put that difficulty 
into Miss Petcalf’s head—into her heart I am sure it would never 
come.” John yielded his shoulder to the push his father gave him 
towards the door; but suddenly turning back—** Zounds, father, a fort- 
night,” he exclaimed, “ why, there won't be time to buy even boots!” 
“ And what are even boots,” replied his father, “ to such a man as you ? 
Go, go, man; your legs are better than all the boots inthe world.” 
I. 271—274, 





The following matrimonial conference upon the means of set- 
iling a daughter is, we think, admirable. 


‘ Mrs. Falconer, there’s one thing I won’t allow—I[ won't allow 
Georgiana and you to make a fool of young Petcalf.” “ By no means, 
my love, but if he makes a fool of himself, you know.” “ Mrs. Fal- 
coner, you recollect the transaction about the draught.” “ For Zara’s 
dress ?”—“ Yes, Ma’am—The condition you made then in my name 
with Georgiana, I hold her to; and I expect that she be prepared to be 
Mrs. Petcalf within the year.” “ I told her so, my dear, and she 
acquiesces—she submits—she is ready to obey—if nothing better 
offers » « If—Ay, there it is!—All the time I know you are 
looking to the Clays, and if they fail, somebody else will start up 
whom you will think a better match than Petcalf, and all these people 
are to be feted, and so you will go on wasting my money and your own 
time. Petcalf will run restiff at last; you will lose him, and I shali 
have Georgiana left upou my hands after all.” “ No danger, my dear. 
My principle is the most satisfactory and secure imaginable. ‘lo have 
a number of tickets in the wheel—then, if one comes up a blank, still 
you have a chance of a prize in the next. Only have patience, Mr. 
Faiconer.” ‘ Patience, my dear, how cana mau have patience, when 
he has seen the same thing going on for years? And I have said the 
same thing to you over and over—a hundred times, Mrs. Falconer.” 
‘ A hundred times at least, I grant, and that perhaps is enough to try 
my patience you'll allow, and yet you see how reasonable I am. I 
have only to repeat what is incontrovertible, that when a girl has been 
brought up, and has lived in a certain line, you must push her in that 
line, for she will not do in any other. You must be sensible, that no 
mere country gentleman would ever think of Georgiana—We must 
push her in the line for which she is fit—the fashionable line.” —— 
‘ Push! Bless my soul, Ma’am ! you have been pushing one or other 
ef those girls ever since they were in their teens, but your pushing 
signifies nothing. The men, don’t you see, back as fast as the women 
advance” ‘ Coarse !—T'oo coarse! too commonplace an observation 
for you, commissioner,” said Mrs. Falconer, with admirable tem- 
per; ‘“* but when men are augry, they will say more than they 
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think.” «“ Ma’ain, I don’t say half as much as I think... . ever.” 
“ Indeed!—That is a candid confession, for which I owe you credit at 
all events.”—*“ It’s a foolish game....it’s a foolish game .... it’s a 
losing game,” continued the commissioner, ‘“‘ and you will play it till 
we are ruined.” “ Nota losing game if it be played with temper 
and spirit. Many throw up the ; game like cowards, when, if they had 
but had courage to double the bet, they would have made their for- 
tune.” “ Pshaw! Pshaw!” said the commissioner—* Can you dou- 
ble your girls’ beauty ? can you double their fortune?” “ Fashion 
stands in the place both of beauty and fortune, Mr. Falconer; and 
fashion my girls, I hope you will allow, enjoy.” “ Enjoy! What 
signifies that ? Fashion, you told me, was to win Count Alten- 
herg—has it won him? Are we one bit the better for the expense we 
were at in all those entertainments?” “* All that—or most of it.... at 
least the popularity ball, must be set down to Lord Oldborough’s ac- 
count, and that is your affair, commissioner.” “ And the play, and 
the playhouse, and the dresses !-~Was Zara’s dress my affair ?--Did 
I not tell you you were wasting your time upon that man?” “ No 
waste, nothing has been wasted, my dear commissioner; believe me, 
even in point of economy we could not have laid out money bet- 
ter; for at a trifling expense we have obtained for Georgiana the cre- 
dit of having refused Count Altenberg. Lady Kew aud Lady Trant 
have spread the report. You know it is pot my business to speak— 
and now the court is gone, who can: contradict it with any propriety ? 
The thing is universally believed. Every body is talking of it; and 
the consequence is, Georgiana is more iu fashion now than ever she 
was.” ILI, 210215. 





Having in the above extracts mentioned the Clays, we cannoi 
refuse our readers the satisfaction of their nearer acquaintance in 
Miss Ecgeworth’s picturesque description of them. 


“ French Clay, and English Clay, as they have been named, are 
brothers, both men of large fortune, whic h their father acquired re- 
spectably by commerce, and which they are spending in all kinds of 
extravagance and profligacy, not from inclination, but merely to pur- 
chase admission into fine company. French Clay is a travelled cox- 
comb, who, a propes de bottes, hegias with-—* When I was abroad with 
the Princess Orbitella.... But Iam afraid I cannot speak of this 
man with impartiality, for I cannot bear to see an Englishman aping 
a Frenchman. The imitation is always so awkward, so ridiculous, so 
contemptible. French Clay talks of tact, but without possessing any ; 
he delights in what he calls persaflage, but in his persiflage, instead of 
the wit and elegance of Parisian raillery, there appears only the vul- 
gar love and habit of derision. He is continually railing at our En- 
glish want of savoir vivre, yet is himself an example of the ill breed- 
ing which he reprobates. His manners have neither the cordiality of 
ut Englishman, nor the polish of a foreigner. To improve us in 
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Pesprit de société, he would introduce the whole system of French 
gallantry—the vice without the refinement. 1 heard him acknow- 
ledge it to be ‘ his principle’ to intrigue with every married woman 
who would listen to him, provided she has avy oue of his four requi- 
sites, wit, fashion, beauty, or a good table. He says his late suit in 
Doctors’ Commons cost him nothing; for 10,000/. are nothing to him. 
Public virtue, as well as private, he thinks it a fine air to disdain— 
and patriotism and love of our country he calls prejudices, of which 
a philosopher ought to devest himself. Some charitable people say 
that he is not so unfeeling as he seems to be, and that above half his 
vices arise from affectation, and from a mistaken ambition to be what 
he thinks perfectly French. 

“ His brother, English Clay, isa cold, reserved, proud, dull looking 
man, whom art, in despite of nature, strove, and strove in vain, to 
quicken into ‘ a gay deceiv er. He is a grave man of pleasure—his 
first care being to provide for his exclusively personal gratifications. 
iis dinner is a serious, solemn business, whether it be at his own table 
or ata tavern, which last he prefers—he orders it so, that his repast 
shall be the very best of its kind that money can procure. His next 
eare is, that he be not cheated in what he is to pay. Not that he values 
goney, but he cannot bear to be taken in. ‘Then his dress, his horses, 
his whole appointment and establishment, are complete, and accurately 
in the fashion of the day——no expense spared. Ali that belongs to Mr. 
Clay; of Clay Hall, is the best of its kind, or, at least, had from the 
best hand in England. Every thiag about him is English; but I don’t 
know whether this arises from love of his country, or contempt of his 
brother. English Clay is not ostentatious of that which is his own, 
but he is disdainful of all that belongs to another. The slightest defi- 
ciency in the appointments of his companions he sees, and marks by a 
wink to some bystander, or with a dry joke laughs the wretch to scorn. 
In company, he delights to sit by, silent and snug, sheering inwardly 
at those who are entertaining the company, and committing themselves. 
He never entertains, and is seldom entertained. His joys are neither 
convivial nor intellectual; he is gregarious, but not compaiionable ; ee 
hard drinker, but not social. Wine sometimes makes him noisy, but 
never makes him gay; and, whatever be his excesses, he commits 
them seemingly without temptation from taste or passion. He keeps a 
furiously expensive mistress, whom he curses, and who curses him, as 
Buckhurst informs me, ten times a day ; yet he prides himself on being 
free and unmarried! Scorning and dreading women in general, he 
swears he would not marry Veuus herself, unless she had 100,000/. in 
each pocket ; : and now, that no mortal Venus wears pockets, he thanks 
Heaven he is safe. Buckhurst, I remember, assured me, that beneath 
this crust of pride there is some good nature. Deep hid undera large 
mass of selfishness there may be some glimmerings of affection. He 
shows symptoms of feeling for his horses, and his mother, and his 
coachman, and his country. I do believe he would fight for old En- 
gland, for itis his country, and he is English Clay. Affection for his 
coachman did say ?—~He shows admiration. if not affection, for every 
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whip of note in town. He is their companion. ... no, their pupil, and, 
as Antoninus Pius gratefully prided himself in recording the names of 
those relations and friends from whom he learnt his several virtues, 
this man may boast to after ages of having learnt how to cut a fly off 
his near leader’s ear from one coachman, how to tuck up a duck from 
another, and the true spit from a third--by the by, it is said, but I 
don’t vouch for the truth of the story, that this last accomplishment 
cost him a tooth, which he had had drawn to attain it in perfection. 
Pure slang he could not learn from any one coachman, but from con- 
stantly frequenting the society of all. I recoilect Buckhurst Falcon- 
er’s telling me that he dined once with English Clay, in company with 
a baronet, a viscount, an earl, a duke, and the driver of a mail-coach, 
to whom was given, by acclamation, the, seat of honour. I am told 
there is a house, at which these gentlemen and noblemen meet regularly 
every week, where there are two dining rooms divided by glass doors. 
In one room the real coachmen dine, in the other the amateur genrtie- 
men, who, when they are tired of their own conversation, throw open 
the glass doors, that they may be entertained and edified by the coach- 
men’s wit and slang; in which dialect English Clay’s rapid proficien- 
ey has, itis said, recommended him to the best society, even more than 
his being the master of the best of cooks, and of Clay Hall.”—1I. 
362—368. 


With Lord Oldborough’s character, notwithstanding itis evident- 
ly a laboured and a favourite sketch, we confess we are not much 
eaptivated or edified ; and Miss Edgeworth herself seems to be un- 
willing to seal it with the stamp of her ‘good or evil favour.” It 
may be said that itis the more true to nature; but although the 
Patron was necessary to the moral, we think poetical justice re- 
quired amore decisive preponderance of good or ill, to be assigned 
to him. Mr. Perey describes him as “a noble mind corroded and 
debased by ambition—virtuous principle, generous feeling stifled— 
a powerful, capacious understanding distorted beyond recovery—a 
soul once expatiating, and full of high thoughts, now confined to 
a span—bent down to low concerns—imprisoned in the precincts 
of a court.” 

This high-souled minister, early in the history, sends Godfrey 
Percy to the West Indies, because he fancies the young soldier 
admires his lordship’s niece: and, at the close of it, he discovers, 
in the features of a personage very unimportant otherwise, his 
son, by an Italian lady, whom he had seduced and deserted in 
early life ;—a villany perfectly gratuitous, if it were not for the 
or of puzzling our understandings, after the author has 
aboured to prove that the patron’s vices are those of his situation, 
and not of his heart. 

We are somewhat amused in pondering upon the effect which 
this character of Lord Oldborough—its air of history—the plot 
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and resignation—and accurately reported conversation with 
George the Third at Windsor, will have: upon the quid-naie 
novel readers in our royal boroughs, where, we are credibly in- 
formed, the Spirit ofthe Book is still venerated #8 an authentic 
history of an illustrious personage. Some will discover the like- 
ness of Mr. Pitt—some of Lord Grenville—others of my Lord 
Castlereagh, to whom the application will the more readily be 
made, because his lordship may be supposed to have held some 
such colloquy, when his faithful colleague was smoothing the nay, 
to his temporary retirement. The more loyal will discover, in 
Mrs. Falconer’s forging, and sale of commissions, the nauseous 
detail of Mrs. Clarke’s plot and correspondence with the Cla- 
verings and Fitzgeralds. In the character of the chief justice 
of England, whose love of liberty, temperance of conduct, ele- 
gance of language, and mansuetude of address, secure the esteem 
and confidence of his country, the very keen-sighied may perhaps 
discover my Lord Ellenborough. For our own part, howeve r, we 
are inclined to think that Miss Edgeworth had nof that learned per- 

sonage in her eye—but rather that she drew from the steck of her 
native country, as well she might—that union of law and litera- 
ture—of liberal feeling and snavity of intercourse—of polished wit 
and political integrity, of which the bar of Ireland furnishes more 
than one illustrious example. 

Miss Edgeworth, we are afraid, is somewhat enamoured of high 
station—else why select for the husband of Caroline, the daugh- 
ter of the high- minded Percy, who spurns at patronage, and de 
plores the pairon, a German—a courtier—and a minister in ex- 
pectation? Count Altenberg is the favourite of an hereditary 
prince, with the reversion of the office of prime minister in his 
prospect, secured to him on the promise of his highness, whenever 
his serene father shall be no more! It may be, indeed, that Miss 
Kdgeworth considers this promise as the best security that the 
holder of it shall not be tormented with the possession of that pain- 
ful preeminence ! 

For our part, we confess, we think the clumsy machinery of 
majesty, and the cumbrous agency of those superior beings vul- 
garly known by the name of ministers and favourites, $o extremely 
unlike the simpler and purer taste of Miss Edgeworth’s former 
fables, that we havé been sometimes tempted to doubt whether this, 
and some other parts of the work which we shall point out, are 
the unmixed productions of her pen. We think we know her style 
better. Miss Edgeworth has hitherte shown an instinctive aver- 
sion to bad taste, either i in the conduct or in the sentiments of her 
works. Surely some heavy spirit has occasionally guided her 
pen—has obtruded its ponderous patronage on her book—has 
wwelled the bulk of the work, bet teken from ifs characteristie 
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delicacy—and has distilled its poppies upon pages, which we are 
compelled to allow are now and then prosing and tedious. 

Miss Edgeworth, in a manner rather temporising, we think, than 
pronounced, msinuates her doubts—her dislike, we may say, to 
the German waltz! Of the charms and mischiefs of that mys- 
terious dance we profess to be incompetent judges. Weare told, 
however, that it has all the revolutionary symptoms, and has pro- 
duced hosts of alarmists in the capital of our neighbours. In this 

urer region we are still content with a rigid adherence to the 
orthocsx “Highland | fing—the pure pleasures “of the Presbyterian 
reel! At most, we deviate info a Border-bumpkin; and view with 


jealousy in the country dances, the occasional introduction of an 


allemande, (another German innovation, we believe,) in which 
the concatenation of youthful arms is somewhat equivocal and 
alarming. 

Our national feelings, therefore, incline us to join with Miss 
Edgeworth, in adhering to the old constitution of our balls and 
our forefathers. This is our opinion; and no doubt it is the 
opinion of English Clay. But then, English Clay must join with 
us in folerating those who discover no ” immediate and decisive 
danger to all other people from this indulgence; seeing that the 
Germans, Russians, Swiss—all Europe, indeed—are bléssed with 
constitutions calculated to resist the evil effects of this stimulus, 
though ours cannot;—and have their competent share of chastity 
and decorum, whatever the fashionable tourists of our country may 


report io the contrary. 


FROM THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


} It is often not less instructive than amusing to observe the very different lights in 
which the same object may appear to persons of dissimilar tastes and habits of 
mind. The Edinburgh reviewers have always been the avowed and warm ad- 
mirers of Miss Edgeworth’s literary productions; their opponents, the Quarterly 
Reviewers, have generally bestowed their praise with a more sparing hand, and 
apparently with some little reluctance. The following general character of Miss 
Edgeworth’s writings, extracted from a review of Patronage in the Quarterly, 
is marked by much eandour and good sense, although the praise which it bestows 
is evidently rather extorted by her surpassing excellence, than flowing as the wari 
tribute of spontaneous admiration. } 


Miss Everworrn, with that vigour and originality which are 
among the principal characiiieiins of genius, has struck out a 
line of writing peculiar to herself—a line which it required con- 
siderable boldness to adopt, and no common talents to execrite 
wiih effect. Not only has Miss Edgeworth interdicted to hergelr 
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all those unfair and discreditable modes of obtaining popularity to 
which we have before alluded, but she has also voluntarily re- 
nounced many others that may be deemed fair, and comparatively 
harmless. We donot mean to speak merely of the entire absence 
of castles, drawbridges, spectres, banditti-caves, forests, moonlight, 
and other scenes, which have furnished to Mrs. Ratcliffe and her 
school, many a gorgeous and terrific tale. Her most distinguished 
cotemporaries have been content to forego these easy embellish- 
ments. But she has made some sacrifices which, if we are not 
much mistaken, are peculiarly her own. Her pictures are all 
drawn in the soberest colours. She scarcely makes use of a single 
tint that is warmer than real life. No writer recurs so rarely, foy 
ihe purpose of creating an interest, to the stronger and more im- 
petuous feclings of our nature. Even love, the most powerful 
passion that acts within the sphere of domestic life—the presiding 
deity of the novel and the drama is handled by her in a way very 
different from that in which we have been accustomed to see it 
treated in works of fiction. In them we find it represented some- 
limes as a guilty, sometimes as an innocent, but generally as an 
irresistible impulse—as a feeling which springs up spontaneously 
in the human breast—now as a weed—now as a flower—but 
whether as a weed or as a flower not to be eradicated. The old 
rule was for heroes and heroines to fall suddenly and irretrievably 
into love—if they fell in love with the right person so much the 
better—if not, it could not be helped, and the novel ended unbap- 
pily. And above all, it was held quite irregular for the most rea- 
sonable people to ma ake any use whatever of their reason on the 
most important occasion of their lives. Miss Edgeworth has pre- 
sumed to treat this mighty power with far less reverence. She 
has analyzed it, and fovd that it does not consist of one simple 
element, but that several common ingredients enter into its compo- 
sition—habit—esteem—a belief of some corresponding sentiment 
—and of some suitableness in the character and circumstances of 
the party. She has pronounced that reason, timely and vigor- 
ously applied, is almost a specific—and following up this bold 
empirical line of practice, she has actually produced cases of the 
entire cure of persons who had laboured under its operation. 
Having mastered love, of course she treats the minor passion= 
with very little ceremony, and, indeed, she brings them out se 
curbed, watched, and circumscribed, that those who have been ac- 
customed to see them range at large would hardly know them in 
their new trammels. Ler favourite qualities are prudence, firmness, 
temper, and that active, vigilant good sense, which, without check- 
ing the course of our kindly affections, exercises its influence at 
every moment, and surveys deliberately the motives and conse- 
quences of every action. Utility is her object, reason and ex- 
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perience her means. She makes vastly less allowance than has 
been usually made for those “ amiable weaknesses,”’ “ sudden im- 
pulses,” “uncontrollable emotions,’ which cut so great a figure 
in the works of her predecessors. Her heroes and heroines are 
far more thinking, cautious, philosophizing persons than ever before 
were produced in that character. She is, in fact, if we may be 

llowed to coin a word, an anti-sentimental novelist. Her books, 
so far from lending any countenance to vice, even in its most refined 
and agreeable form, afford some of the best lessons of practical 
morality with which we are acquainted. ‘They teach, not merely 
by dry, general maxims onthe one hand, or by splendid examples 
on the other, but by reasons put into the mouths of the actors 
theinselves, what is the right mode of conduct in circumstances of 
difiiculty or temptation. Sue is constantly endeavouring to point 
out, by the discussion of cases judiciously selected, or ingeniously 
invented, what is the road by which virtue conducts us to hap- 
piness. There is hardly any good quality to which Miss Edge- 
worth has not contributed her powerful recommendation; but the 
ultimate rewards of steadiness, independence, and honest perse- 
vering exertion, are those she is fondest of setting before our eyes, 
and we think her choice is sanctioned by the value of the doctrines 
which she inculcates. She has, doubtless, observed that this mode 
of instruction is not adapted to those cases in which to deviate from 
virtue is palpably a crime. It is to the decalogue, and to the ter- 
rors of the law, that we are to look for the prevention of these 
eraver and more striking offences. But men become fickle and 
indolent, and rely upon others to do that which they ought to do 
for themselves, before they have remarked the beginning of the 
evil, without foreseeing its consequences, and without being able 
to apply aremedy. {t is to guard against these bad habits of 
mind—ithe causes of so much failure, disgrace, and misery, that 
Miss Edgeworth has principaily directed her attention, and there 
is scarcely a page that does not contain some exhortation—direct 
or indirect-—by precept or example to control our passions and 
to exert our faculties. ‘There are hardly any works of the kind 
that young persons can read with so much benefit. To their minds 
she constantly presents, in various shapes, and with a thousand 
illustrations, this great and salutary maxim—that nothing is to be 
learnt, and very little to be gained without labour—severe and 
continued labour. But she does not forget, in order to reconcile 
them to this somewhat unpalatable doctrine, to show with equal 
care and truth that labour becomes vastly less irksome by habit— 
that judiciously directed it seldom fails of its object—that laziness, 
even to those whose rank and fortune screen them from its most 
dreadful consequences—poverty and contempt—is in itself weari- 
some and painful—that the pauses and recreations of successful 
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diligence comprise within them more cheerfulness and real gra- 

tification than are spread over the whole surface of a merely plea- 
‘urable life. With this view her principal.characters are repre- 
sented as persons of good, but not of extraordinary faculties : 
they do nothing suddenly and “ per saltum,” and their success 
and atiainmenis are no more than what half the world may 
hope to equal by following the same means. She deals in exam- 
ples, not in wonders; hers are models of imitable excellence, and 
she rarely abases the license of fiction to exhibit those miracu- 
lous combinations of virtue and talents, which, though they delight 
us for a moment with the image of perfection, serve to perplex 
and discourage, not to guide, the ordinary race of mortals. 

Our readers, we presume, are aware, and if they are not, they 
will be very far from doing justice to Miss Edgeworth’s merits, 
ihat so far as effect is concerned, this uniform systematic pre- 
ference of what is useful to what is splendid, is a prodigious dis- 
advantage. It is upon dazzling characters, in which virtue bor- 
dering in iis excess upon the contiguous saat, more resembles a 
generous Instinct, than a quality cultivated and strengthened by 
reason, that the writers of novels have justly relied for securit 1s 
the public attention. Discretion and a logical head they thought 
by no means fit for the heroes and heroines of romance. And, un- 
doubtedly, if effect were the only object, they did much better 
with rash courage, inconsiderate generosity, hasty confidence, and 
Jove ardent and irresistible at first sight, qualities infinitely more 
attractive te the bulk of mankind than those with which Miss 
Edgeworth has ventured to invest the principal persons of her 
drama. If, then, in spite of sacrifices to which hardly any one 
else has submitted, she has contrived to render her works highly 
entertaining and popular, she surely deserves double praise ; not 
merely fur having surmounted a difficulty, which, when that difii- 
culty has been made only for the purpose of being surmounted, 
is a merit of a very inferior order, but because the purpose 
for which she voluntarily encountered it was highly useful and 
important. 

To the accomplishment of this task she has brought very con- 
siderable lent and acquirements, various reading, knowledge, 
which, though she is too judicious to display it with ostentation, 
seems to be both extensive and accurate; a nice observation of 
manners and character, both in indiv iduals and in society ; a clear, 
easy, unencumbered style, and a keen sense of the ridiculous. Her 
two strong points are good sense and humour, and it is by the 
buoyant power of her humour that she has been able to diffuse 
among the public so large a portion of her good sense. Nothing 
can be more chaste and correct, and at the same time more ludi- 
crous, than the representation of themselves, which her characters 
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are made to give in their own conversation. That condition se 
indispensable to the true comic, their utter unconsciousness of the 
effect they are producing, is strictly observed. The hand of the 
author is never perceived, (as it almost constantly is in our modern 
comedies, to the entire disgust of all persons of tolerable taste,) 
but they are led inthe most natural manner imaginable, and with- 
out saying any thing that they might not be supposed to say, to 
cover themselves with ridicule. The absolute want of colour- 
ing and exaggeration only serves to improve the picture, and 
strengthens the impression almost up to that of the same circum- 
stances in real life. We have always thought these dramatic parts 
of Miss Edgeworth’s books, which, indeed, take up a considerable 
share of them, very much the best; and il is to this remarkable 
talent for humour, that she is indebted for the popularity she enjoys, 
in spite, not only of the disadvantages to which (as we have al- 
ready observed) she has spontaneously submitted, but also of 
some defects which we shall now, though unwillingly, proceed to 
notice. 

In the first, and one of the most material branches of novel- 
writing, that of framing a story, she is remarkably deficient. It 
must at the same time be owned, that this art, when carried to its 
highest pitch, is a great, and therefore uncommon specimen of 
gentus and skill. Indeed, if we were to mention that which, in a 
choice of excellences, we most admire in Fielding’s great work, it 
would, perhaps, be that wonderful variety of incidents arising with- 
out improbabiity, and introduced without confusion, and tending, 
through a story constantly rising in interest, to an unforeseen catas- 
irophe. Any comparison with so happy an effort of so great a 
master, would necessarily be unfair; but the truth is, that in this 
respect Miss Edgeworth is inferior, not only to those that are gene- 
rally her superiors, but to many among those that are vastly below 
her inevery thing else. She has little fertility in contriving, and 
still less dexterity in combining events. It is in characters that 
she shines; when she attempts to give interest to events, it is almost 
always at the expense of nalure and probability. Her narrative is 
bammered out “ invita Minerva,” and she never would have at- 
tempted it at all, except as a convenient vehicle for sketches of 
life and manners. 

On her morality we have bestowed its due praise. It is of that 
sort which is most calculated to do real practical good; but the 
desire of instructing Is too little disguised. The reader sees too 
plainly that he is under discipline. There is too much downright 
lecturing. ‘The serious parts have a prim didactic air. The 
lesser rules of conduct are deduced truly enough, but with too 
much parade of accuracy and strictness, from general principles. 
We know how necessary the square and the rule are to the ar- 
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chitect, but we do not like to see the chalk-marks upon the build- 
ing. Morality ought not to smell of the lamp. It has been Miss 
Edgeworth’s fancy to give all her virtuous ‘characters a tincture 
of science, and to make them fond of chymistry and mechanics. 
We have no sort of objection to see them endowed with this use- 
ful knowledge, provided it does net prevent them from having 
rather more warmth, and rather more grace. To say the truth, 
we are inclined to think that in avoiding the common error of novel- 
writers who make morality depend too much upon feeling, and too 
little upon the understanding, she has not completely escaped the 
opposite fault, but has ascribed too large a share of it to the head. 
and too little to the heart. 


Carmen Triumphale, for the commencement of the year 1814. 
By Robert Southey, Esq. Poct Laureat. Ato. pp. 32. 


{ In this his first laureat ode, though there are several stanzas of great excellence, Mr. 
Soutley does not appear to have answered the public expectations The Edinburgh 
Reviewers have taken much mischievous pleasure in placing it in a very ridiculous 
point of view. ‘hey exhaust upon this subject all those well-known arts of sarcas- 
tie criticism which they have hitherto used with such effect upon Montgomery and 
Lord Byron, and sum up their opinion with the following contemptuous epitome 


of the ode. } 


THe subject is the grand one of the approaching liberation of 
Europe from the tremendous thraldrom of France; and noble and 
inspiring as it is, it is treated by the laureat bard with such incon- 
ceivable tameness and sterility, that we have not been able to dis- 
cover one striking thought, or glowing phrase—one trait of feel- 
ing, or spark of fancy—nay, not even one bold image, or lofty 
expression, in the whole compass of his performance. ‘To com- 
pensate for the want of all these, he shouts vehemently, as is his 
manner, seven several times, “ Giory to God! Deliverance to man- 
kind !?—and then proceeds to tell the old stery of the war in the 
Peninsula—not merely for the last year, which is afl that comes 
fairly within the province of a new-year poet—buil for the five last 
campaigns ;—and_ then, having spent fifteen strophes in praising 
“the Wellesley,” as he aifectedly calls Lord Wellington, and 
abusing the French in the dullest style, and meanest dictiou of a 
newspaper, he proceeds to say a word or two on the exploits of 
the northern princes, and especially of the King of Prussia, whom 
he ingeniously designates by the name of “the Brandenberg.”” He 
then dutifully congratulates Hanover on the restoration of its old 
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illustrious line—speaks a word of comfort to the injured Holland- 
ers—and ends with an anticipation of restoration and peace.” 


[In all thisthere appears to us not only a good deal of party bitterness, but also a 
something of personal malice. It is unworthy of both parties. Whiy, says Dugald 
Stewart, do not men of supcrior talents learn, for the honour of the arts which they 
love, to conceal their ignoble enmities from the malignity of those whom mortified 
pride and conscious incapacity have leagued together as the covenanted foes of worth 
and genius. From the Eclectic Review, a very unequal work, but occasionally dis- 
playing much ability, we have extracted the following article, which, while it is 
marked by good sense and taste, breathes a spirit of candoar not to be found in the 
Edinburgh oriticism. | 


Ir it be necessary, for the glory of the British court, to have 
a poet laureat, we presume it is equally’so that he should be a 
man of genius, and that the emeluments of the office should be 
worthy of the munificence of the sovereign. We recollect no 
living bard who has more ability to confer honour on the bays, or 
less occasion to seek honour from princes, than Mr. Southey. 
But, we think some objections lie against the place itself, con sidered 
in iis present degraded state, as being beneath the dignity of the 
court io offer to a man of transcendent ettlhetenanct to say 
whether it be not beneath the dignity of such a man to accept it. 
From the manner in which ils duties have hitherio been per- 
formed, the office can confer on him who holds it but a small por- 
tion of credit, inferior even to its scanty emolument. ‘To furnish 
laudatory odes, at certain seasons, appears to be a servile duty; 
yet surely the annals of this country, in an age so fruitful of great 
events as the present, might, twice a-year, supply themes on 
which the noblest talents might be happily employed in the small 
compass of anode. A hundred pounds and a butt of sack, were, 
we confess, monstrous overpayment for such annual strains of stu- 
pifying praise as Cibber, Whitehead, and Pye, were wont to pour 
into the ear of royalty, being after the rate of twenty shillings a 
line for pigmy Jyrics.. Brevity, indeed, was their principal merit ; 
a merit of no ordinary size in duil poetry, which, like a humming 
top, spins ihe longest when it sleeps ; for when the quality of 
poetry is indifferent, the quantity cannot be too small Mr. 
Southey’s booksellers might not perhaps venture to purchase the 
copyright of his best verses at the royal price; yet, considered 
as being the bounty of a great monarch, which ought to reflect 
lustre on himself, and for such services as might be rendered by 
a poet of high order, the remuneration is mean. In the reign of 
James I. a hundred pounds a year were wor to the support 
of one of his majesty’s servants in ease and affluence e, accol ding 
io the style of those days; and a butt of sack, even es the pre- 


sent day, is quite as much wine as apy poet, accustomed to purer 
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aud more delightfully exhilarating draughts from Helicon, could 
_ well drink, yet probably far too little for “ rare Ben Jonson,” to 
whom this inspiring perquisite was first awarded. ‘To continue 
the same stipend, from generatien to generation, while the modes 
and expenses of living are progressively changing and increasing, 
is to sink the office lower and lower i in pov erty , and consequently 
into disrepute, the inevitable attendant on splendid poverty. On 
a recent occasion, the court has done only half a good deed—it 
conferred the laurel on a man unquestionably worthy to wear 

; but to have done the whole, and to have done it well, it ought 
io ee made the emolument equivalent to a hundred pounds in the 
days of old Ben; and also, to have given the poet a carte-blanche, 
to be filled up in respect both to time and subject, according to his 
own penne That no degrading conditions have been imposed 
on Mr. Southey, we have the evidence of his first ode, now before 
us, in which there is noi a fine of flattery to the great personage 
who at present exercises the sovereign authority, and to whom an 
expression of gratitude for the appointment could neither —_ 
been unseasonable nor reprehensible. ‘The poem is wholly 1 
tional; and Mr. Southey has conferred, both on his royal idthece 
and on himself, the highest honour, by coming out as the Poet 
Laureat of the British Isles rather than of Carlton House. 

sut ought a man of integrity and independence of mind to accept 
such a post’ Upon this point we do not think ourse!ves compe- 
tent to say any thing decisive. Yet there does not appear, at leas! 
to ie a any sufficient reason that should influence a highly gifted 
and truly honest man to reject it, if proffered to him. ‘The dis- 
cussion “at this question may, however, well be suspended til! 


oo sre be another gaeanc y s——a vacancy which, we sincerely hope, 
il not take piae@an our day. A man, of whose integrity and 
independence of mind we have always entertained an exaites 


opi lion, notwithstanding some apt in the tone of his } 

has 5 accept ted the post, and long S may heslive to celebrate 
slories of his country —once, and | bul ence more in war, and eve 
after in peace and p: ‘osperil y- SI nce the time of Dryd 
court has not bestowed ihe bays o ) any poet comparable 


Southey. Warton alone des erved the name; and yet: 
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born a poet is a poet in all things, in prose as well as in verse, in 
his greatest failures as weil as in his most glorious performances. 
In every production of his mind there is the peculiar form of 
thought, habit of feeling, and tone of expression, which beiung to 
him exclusively, and deitneuich him unequivocally from the man 
who merely loves poetry, and practises it as an art—who is a 
poet only when he ccfs a poet’s part. Mer. Southey is eminently 
a poet, in the first sense of the term as we have used it: Mr. 
Warton was one ia the second sense. In his history of English 
Poetry, Warton is thoroughly the crific and the antiquary; he 
understands, admires, and loves his subject; but if he had never 
written a line of metre, we doubt whetber he would have wriiten a 
fine of those three heavy quartos otherwise than as it is written. 
Southey, who busies himself with literature in every shape, 
whether he writes history, biography, criticism, romance, or “ Om- 
niand,”’ inevitably shows himself to be a poet ; for though he may 
occasionally be prosaic in his peetry, he is always poetical in his 
prose; we do not mean osfentatiously, or even meritoriously so, 
but that he treats all these subjects as no one but a poet w ould 
treat them. We therefore augur well of the laureatship during 
his reign; for though his periodical lyrics should be deemed tame 
in comparison with the choice themes of his heart, into which he 
has breathed his whole soul, they. will still be of a character far 
superior to the feeble, cold, and insipid effusions of ordinary lau- 
reats, and possess more natural interest than the gorgeous pageants 
exhibited by Warton’s Gothic Muse. 

It was a perilous exper riment to take so long a first flight as the 
new laureat has done in his Carmen Priv ule. We remeinber 
no precedent, except the late Mr. Pye’ s Carnie Seculare, on the 
commencement of the present century, of which we now recollect 
nothing but the first two lines, and that there were several hun- 
dreds equaily energetic and sublime. 

‘ Tncessant down the stream of Time, 
And ys and years, and ages roll.” 


saa s 


of “ the deliverance of Europe,” from the time that Spain, aided 
by Britain, une xpeciediy made a stand against the usurpation of 


in his altempt to give a poetical bird’s-eye view of the progress 


Bonaparte, and turned the tide of fortune against him, from the 
straits of Gib braltar to the shores of the Baltic, Mr. Southey has 
succeeded as well as poetical talent could be expected to succeed. 
4 good political poem, we think, does net exist. Even in Lucan’s 
Pharsatia, (1 which, however, is rather an historical romance,) the 


A tls 
, 


jatriolism overpowers the poetry: and what can be made of a 
chronicle ia verse ef modern warfare, of which the scene alter- 
5 
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nately lies in Spain, Germany, Holland and Russia, and remains in 
neither long enough to make the reader feel at home init? The 
sentiments, personages, and events, the hopes and fears, specula- 
tions and realities, contemplated or described in this multifarious 
composition, are so immediately connected with politics—the 
politics of to-day, or rather the politics of yesterday, for to- 
day every interest in the war centres in the heart of France itself, 
that all the fine “ ideal,” the quickening , invisible, undefinable 
spirit of poetry, is lost, or so mingled with grosser matter as to be 
rarely felt, and perceived with difficulty, amidst the tumult of 
ordinary sensations excited by the public details of these events; 
from which details we have received otir first and strongest im- 
pressions of them. We do not intend the whole weight of our 
objections to bear against Mr. Southey. We entertain an opinion 
of his songof Victory far more favourable than has yet been pub- 
licly expressed ; ; but we regret that ne should spend his strength 
in beating the air from Lisbon to Moscow, and from Moscow to 
Amsterdam, instead of displaying his admirable powers to the 
highest advantage in a narrower compass. When we see a poem, 
equally long and excursiv e, accoin peahang all thi s has been unrea- 
sonably expected of Mr. Southey, we will judge him by thaé as 
a standard. Filicaja’s two Odes on the siege "of Vienna, and 
that addressed to Sobiesky, King of Poland, rank among the 
noblest lyrics of any age or country ; but there is an undistracted 
interest, a perfect unity, in the subject of the former two, while the 
latter is a crownof glory to both. "Had F ilicaja himself attempted 
to sketch in rhyme the history of I Europe for only twelve months, 
he would not have succeeded better than our countryman has done 
in his poetic al retrospect of five years. 

Uf ail the forms of verse which Mr. Southey has attempted, we 
think he shines least in the ode. His measures are frequently slow, 
interrupted, or inharmonious. In the work before us, abounding 
with vigorous, manly, and patrietic sentiments, the diction, the 
pauses, the turns, and the whole strain of argument, are rather 
those of eloquence than of poetry. The following lines will 
illustrate our meaning, and also discover the politics of the piece : 
the latter, however, we shall not presume to criticise. 


‘¢ O virtue, which above all former fame, 
Exalts her venerable name! 

O joy of joys for every British breast! 
‘That with that mighty peril full in view, 
The Queen of Ocean to herself was true! 
That no weak heart, no abject mind possess’d 
Her counsels, to abase her lofty crest— 
Then had she sunk in everlasting shame— 
But ready still to succour the oppress’d, 
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Her Red Cross floated on the waves unluri’d, 
Offering redemption to the groaning world. 





Pi ‘« First from his trance the heroic Spaniard woke ; 


i aii} ° . 

i } His chains he broke, 

ih And casting off his neck the treacherous yoke. 
A He called on England, on his generous foe : 


| For well he knew that wheresoe’er 
| Wise policy prevailed, or brave despair, 
ih Thither would Britain’s succours flow, 
iit Her arm be present there. 

hi ‘Then too regenerate Portugal display’d 
Ra Fier ancient virtue, dormant all-too-long. 
Hi i Rising against intolereble wrong, 
On England, on her old ally for aid 
it The faithful nation call’d in her distress 
And well that old ally the call obey ‘dy 
i Well was her faithful friendship then repaid.” P. 7, 8. 





ih The following is incomparably the grandest stanza in the 
| poem. 


i “ Fyom Spain the living spark went forth; 
| The flame hath caught, the flame is spread ! 
i It warms—it fires the farthest North. 
Behold! the awaken’d Muscovite 
Meets the Tyrant in his might: 
The Brandenberg, at Freedom’s call, 
Rises more glorious from his fall; 
And Frederick, best and greatest of the name, 
Lreads in the path of duty and of fame. 
: See Austria from her painful trance awake ! 
The breath of Ged goes forth—the dry bones shake 
Up Germany !—with all thy nations rise! 
Land of the virtuous and the wise, 
No longer let that free, that mighty mind, 
Endure its shame! She rose as from the dead, 
She broke her chains upon the oppressor’s head— 
Glory to God! Deliverance for mankind!” P. 16, 17. 


Though the march of the numbers in this magnificent stanza i= 
at first hans y, there is a rising gradation of thought, language, har- 
mony, interest, and emotion, amidst the changes of scene, subject, 
ind imagery, tothe very last line, when 


“‘ Glory toGod! Deliverance for mankind!” 
is sounded forth with a voice of music and of power, that might 
‘create a soul under the ribs of death.’ Three such stanzas | 
would have constituted a finer New Year’s Ode than we have ever 
| met with from a poet laureat’s pen. | 





Quelques Details sur le Général Moreau et ses derniers Moments, 
suivis dune courte Notice Bioyrapiique. Par Paul de 
Suinine, chargé de Vaccompagner sur le Continent. Pp. 144. 


[ From the Edinburgh Review. } 


Tuts is indeed a meager production upon such a subject. 
But, unsatisfactory as it is, the interest of that subject carries us 
through, and prevents us from being quite overcome by Mr. 
Suinine’s total incompetency to do it justice. Although, how- 
ever, we Cannot pass this publication entirely over, yet it will not 
detain us long. 

Who, or what Mr. Suinine may be, he has left us to guess. 
That he is a Russian, we indeed find in every page; that he was 
appointed to accompany Moreau, he tells us himself; but in what 
capacity, whether as a companion, an attendant, or a superintend- 
ant, he has omitted to mention. He was with him during the 
voyage from America; and exclaims “Je noublierai jamais 
ceite heureuse époque de ma vie! J ’éiais tout entier au plaisir 
de l’entendre disserter sur toutes sortes de sujets.”” But it really 
appears that he has forgotten all that passed; for of “all sorts of 
subjects,” he gives us none, except a few sentences of his own 
dull description of the general’s manner of conversing. 


** Sa maniére de sexprimer, quoique pure et souvent élégante, n’ap- 
partenait qu’a lui; elle tenait de la iranchise militaire et de fa politesse 
de Phomme du monde. II exposait ses peusées avec clarté, avec 
aisauce, et il avait tant lu et tant observé qu'il répandait la plus grande 
variété et le plus constant intérét dans la conversation. Les seuls 
objets sur lesquels il était difficile de le faire parier, étaient les faits 
qui constituaient sa gloire militaire, et les persécutions qu'il avait es- 
suyées de la part desesennemis. I] ue pouvait pardouner a Napoléon 
les maux que celui-ci faisait éprouver a la Frauce, mais il lui pardon- 
nait tous ceux doot il Pavait affligé. Son &me angélique ne connais- 
gait pas la haine, et son ccour repoussait toute idée de vengeance par- 
ticuliére. Les seuls traits que j'ai pu recueillir de lui relativement & 
son emprisonnement, et a son exil, se rapporteat aux refus et a la fierté 
quwil opposa sans cesse aux insinuations des agents de Napoléon, qui 
cherchaient a lui faire faire quelques démarches envers ce dernier 
pour opérer un rapprochement.” P. 21—23. 


Then come one or two of the traits with which the volume 
abounds, that lead us to doubt the correctness of the narrative. 
it is all written to be read at court, and is crammed with fulsome 
compliments to the allies, especially Russta—cempliments not 
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only excusable, but laudable in the mouth of the author himself 
—hbut wholly intolerable when put by bim into Moreau’s. For 
example, we more than doubt every one of the three following 
anecdotes, which occur within the space of two pages. When 
Bonaparte found that he durst not sacrifice Moreau, says our au- 
thor, he sent F..... (which, we presume, means Fouche, 
though surely amore foolish piece of coyness cannot be imagined 
than this blank) (o offer him terms of hberty and recone iliation ; : 
but these “ were dryly rejected by the general, who said he pre- 

ferred his own fot to that of his persecutor.”’ Now, as far as our 
observation of human affairs goes, such epigrams belong only to 
heroes of the stage, or of German novels, and never come from 
creat men of real lite. At all events, if the story have any foun- 
dation, we are confident itis built of Myr. Suinine’s own materials, 
and that if Moreau said any thing of the kind, it was only— 
“« Tell him | would not change places with him,” or some such 
phrase; and nothing about “mon sort,” and “mon persecuteur.” 
The next faci is, that when he arrived at the Spanish frontiers, the 
officer whe had < rccompanied | him, (and apparently travelled those 
460 miles in sileuce,) “ said mysteriously to him, that if he wished 
to write to the emperor, he miz ‘ht do so, and await, on the frontier, 
the answer, which must be speck dy and faveanebiien >” and this, be 
it observed, after Moreau had sf" “1, while in prison, that he would 
not chanze lots with Bonaparte. “ ‘The general answered, that 
he would not write to what the officer called his pinpetets nor have 

any communication whatever with him.’ Perhaps Mr. Suinine 
has forgotten that his own sovereign has very lately set his hand 
to a declaration, in which Bonaparte is called “ his majesty the 
Emperor of the French;” not to mention the scene of the raft 
at Tilsit. He has, also, it should seem, forgotten the letter written 
by Moreau to Bonaparte, the price of his liberation. The next 
anecdote is no doubt genuine. “Il aimait aussi a s’entretenir du 
genie et des talens militaires de notre immortel Souvaroff, qu’il 
jugeait cependant avec une impartiale séverité.” It is very odd 
that he should never have conversed on the greater talents of a 
military genius whom he knew much more of—the Archduke 
Charles. 

It must be admitted that the flattery of this author towards all 
princes de facto, provided they are on the side of Russia, i is pretty 
indiscriminate. He never stops to consider the origin of their 
dignities—else why should Bonaparte be alluded to as “ what 
you call your emperor,” while the Crown Prince of Sweden is 
treated as a sovereign, and cited as “S. A. R.?” Their titles to 
sovereignty, however, are the very same; for who can be so fool- 
ish as to fancy that the voice of the people had more to do in the 
Swedish than in the French revolution? This inconsistency 
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signifies very little in Mr. Paul Suinine; and we should noi have 
noticed it, but for the prevalence of the same folly among persons 
of greater lmportance ; certainly nof among the allied sovereigns, 
whose conduct in this, as in most other respects, has hitherto been 
inarked with sound sense and consistency. 

The general landed at Gottenburgh ; and then begins the flat- 
tery of Bernadotte, but in so clumsy a way, as to be often incom- 
patible with the admiration of Moreau. Marshal @’ Essen, an old 
Swedish officer, bursts forth in expressions of joy at seeing Mo- 
reau. His emotions, however, are truly courtly; they are the 
reflection of the prince’s; or rather he ouly feels happy at the 
event, because he -knows how it will delight his master. One 
should think a little genuine admiration might have been expressed 
for the illustrious stranger on this occasion—but we only find a 
string of praises, not very lofty, put into Bernadotte’s mouth— 
*“ How delighted our crown prince will be, who never ceases to 
speak of his friend General Moreau! How often has he told ua 
that Moreau was born a general, that he had the conception, the 
coup-d’ceil, the decision, of a great captain !’? So that an inferior 
commander becomes all of a sudden Moreau’s superior, and en- 
titled to assume the most intolerable tone of preéminence, that of 
praising, as soon as he is made a prince. ‘This blundering man 
(w hether the marshal or the writer we know not) cannot find any 
thing to say of Moreau’s genius, better than that Bernadotte has a 
high opinion of him. The same unfortunate disposition leads to 
the telling of an anecdote, which, if true, is not creditable to Ber- 
nadotte’s discretion—that above a year before, he had freely 
talked of Moreau’s coming to Sweden. If be really did so, it was 
many chances to one that the plan was frustrated. 

After telling how little baggage the general travelled with, and 
how he packed if, distributing it equally among his bags or boxes, 
so that each might contain a litile of every thing, and the chances 
of having some supply of every article be increased, the author 
hastily mentions the anxiety of all ranks to see and entertain, and 
show every civility to the traveller on his route to Ystadt, where 
he took shipping for Stralsund, where the crown prince and he 
met. The interview of these distinguished warriors, under cir- 
cumstances so extraordinary, is certainly a striking event; and 
even Mr. Suinine cannot tell it feebly—though he gives us far less 
of it than might be wished. Bernadotte’s first cquestion io every 
one after this was, “ Have you seen Moreau?” Mr. Suinine adds 
a fact, considerably more in the spirit ef cardour than could have 
been expected—that during the three d: LVS — great men were 
together, they arranged the whole plan of the subsequent campaign. 

bin journey towards headquarters is rendered very tnterest- 

, by the enthusiasm for Moreau, shown in the pe eople of all 
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only excusable, but laudable in the mouth of the author himself 
——but wholly intolerable when put by him into Moreau’s. For 
example, we more than doubt every one of the three following 
anecdotes, which occur within the space of two pages. When 
Bonaparte found that he durst not sacrifice Moreau, says our au- 
thor, he sent F..... (which, we presume, means Fouché, 
though surely a more foolish piece of coyness cannot be imagined 
than this blank) to offer him terms of 1! berty and reconciliation ; 
but these “ were dryly rejected by the general, who said he pre- 

ferred his own lot to that of bis ep or”? Now, as far as our 
observation ef human affairs goes, such epigrams belong only to 
heroes of the stage, or of German novels, and never come from 
great men of real lite. At all events, if the story have any foun- 
dation, we are confident itis built of Mr. Suinine’s own materials, 
and that if Moreau said any thing of the kind, it was only— 
“ Tell him | would not change places with him,” or some such 
phrase; and nothing about “mor sort,” and “mon persecuteur.”’ 
The next faci is, that when he arrived at the Spanish frontiers, the 
officer whe had accompanied | him, (and apparently travelled those 
460 miles in sileuce,) “ said mysteriously to him, that if he wished 
to write to the emperor, he mi, cht do so, and await, on the frontier, 
the answer, which must be spec -dy and favourable >” and this, be 
it observed, after Moreau had sf “4, while in prison, that he would 
not change lots with Bonaparte. “ ‘The general answered, that 
he would not write to what the officer called his pnpanan nor have 

any communication whatever with him.’? Perhaps Mr. Suinine 
has forgotten that his own sovereign has very lately set his hand 
to a declaration, in which Bonaparte 1s called “ his majesty the 
Emperor of the French;” not to mention the scene of the raft 
at Tilsit. He has, also, it should seem, forgotten the letter written 
by Moreau to Bonaparte, the price of his liberation. The next 
anecdote is no doubt genuine. “II aimait aussi a s’entretenir du 
genie et des talens militaires de notre immortel Souvaroff, qu’il 
jugeait cependant avec une impartiale séverité.” It is very odd 
that he should never have conversed on the greater talents of a 
military genius whom he knew much more of—the Archduke 
Charles. 

It must be admitted that the flattery of this author towards all 
princes de facto, provided they are on the side of Russia, is pretty 
indiscriminate. He never stops to consider the origin of their 
dignities—e!se why should Bonaparte be alluded to as “ what 
you call your emperor,” while the Crown Prince of Sweden is 
treated as a sovereign, and cited as “S. A. R.?” Their titles to 
sovereignty, however, are the very same; for who can be so fool- 
ish as to fancy that the voice of the people had more to do in the 
Swedish than in the French revolution? This inconsistency 
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signifies very little in Mr. Paul Suinine; and we should not have 
noticed it, but for the prevalence of the same folly among persons 
of greater importance ; certainly not among, the allied sov erelgns, 
whose conduct in this, as in most ciher respects, has hitherto been 
marked with sound sense and consistency. 

The general landed at Gotte: nburgh; and then begins the flat- 
tery of Bernadotte, but in so clumsy a way, as to be often incom- 
patible with the admiration of Moreau. Marshal d’Essen, an old 
Swedish officer, bursts forth in expressions of joy at seeing Mo- 
reau. His emotions, however, are truly courtly; they are the 
reflection of the prince *s; or rather he only feels happy at the 
event, because he ‘knows how it will delight his master. One 
should think a little genuine admiration might have been expressed 
for the illustrious stranger on this occasion—but we only find a 
string of praises, not very lofty, put into Bernadotte’s mouth— 
“ How delighted our crown prince or be, who never ceases to 
speak of his friend General Moreau! How often has he told us 
that Moreau was born a general, that he had the conception, the 
coup-d’ceil, the decision, of a great captain!” So that an inferior 
commander becomes all of a sudden Moreau’s superior, and en- 
titled to assuine the most intolerable tone of preéminence, that of 
praising, as soon as he is made a prince. ‘Vhis blundering man 
(whether the marshal or the writer we know not) cannot find any 
thing to say of Moreau’s genius, better than that Bernadotte has a 
high opinion of hin. The same unfortunate disposition leads to 
the telling of an anecdote, which, if true, is not creditable to Ber- 
nadotte’s discretion—that above a year before, he had freely 
talked of Moreau’s coming to Sweden. If be really did so, it was 
many chances fo one that the plan was frustrated. 

After telling how little baggage the general travelled with, and 
how he packed if, disiributing it equally among his bags or boxes, 
so that each might contain a litile of every thing, and the chances 
of having some supply of every article be increased, the author 
hastily mentions the anxiety of all ranks to see and entertain, and 
show every civility to the traveller on his route to Ystadt, where 
he took shipping for Stralsund, where the crown prince and he 
met. The interview of these distinguished warriors, under cir- 
cumstanees so extraordinary, 1S certainly a striking event; and 
even Mr. Suinine cannot tell it feebly —th ouch he gives us far less 
of it than might be wished. Bernadotte’s first (uestion io every 
one after this was, “ Have youseen Moreau?” Mr. Suinine adds 
a fact, considerably nore in the spirit ef cardour than could have 
been expec ted—that during the three d: ivs these great men were 
together, they arranged the whole plan of the sub sequent cain paign. 

The journey towards headquarters is rendered very interest- . 
ing, by the enthusiasm for Moreau, shown in the people of all 
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ranks. Every one expressed his feelings in his own way: the 
innkeepers refused his money, and the postmasters furnished him 
with their best horses. No sooner did he stop in any place than 
he was surrounded with crowds eager to see and applaud him. 
With his accustomed modesty, he ascribed all these marks of es- 
teem, not to himself, but to the detestation of Bonaparte. A great 
deal of conversation is said to have passed between the travellers, 
but scarcely any part of it is preserved. That which is, rather 
surprises us. It seems, one of Moreau’s two favourite heroes 
was Charles XII.; a choice not easily to be anticipated or ex- 
plained. The other was Frederick I]. The injudicious narrator 
takes this occasion of recording a violent invective against Bona- 
parte, pronounced by Moreau, as a contrast with the two heroes 
just mentioned. We say record ; but it is very difficult to believe 
that the following matter came really from that great man. He is 
speaking of Frederick Li. “ Celui-la,”’ disait-il, ‘n'a jamais aban- 
donné son armée au milieu des combats. Ses victoires étaient le 
fruit des plus hautes combinaisons, secondées du coup-d’ceil le 
plus juste, de plus rare sang-froid, et d’un courage tel qu il cone 
vient’ aux souverains d’en montrer. La tactique furibonde de 
Bonaparte a entiérement bouleversé l’art de la guerre ; les batailles 
ne sont plus que des boucheries; ce n’est pas comme autrefois 
en épargnant le sang des soldats qu’on détermine le succés d’une 
campagne, mais bien en le faisant couler a grands flots. Napoléon 
n'a gagné ses victoires qu’a coups d’ hommes.’ ?—(P. 36, 37.) 
Surely he could not have chosen so unfortunate a topic as the 
first which is here introduced, when he must have known that 
Frederick actually run away from the first battle he was ever in; 
nor the last, when he makes Charles XII. one of his chosen he- 
roes. [tis impossible to detest Bonaparte more than we do, as a 
tyrant and a man utterly regardless of the blood he sheds; but in 
this respect, he resembles other heroes; and certainly Charles 
XI. was not sparing of his people. 

At Berlin the same joy is shown as everywhere else; and, 
after a few hours’ stay, the general proceeds on his journey. He 
meets many deserters from the French army—~but only one who 
had served under him; and the author makes him say that the 
greater part of the veterans who had served under Moreau in the 
campaigns on the Rhine, had perished in the retreat from Russia, 
and the rest diminished in numbers daily, from the necessity of 
exposing them to support the raw troops. Is it, then, intended that 
we should believe that the veterans of 1795, or even 1800, (the 
Jas! campaign of Moreau,) were left in any considerable numbers 
as late as 1812, nay, some as late as the present campaign? Who, 
then, foucht ali the battles in Spain, and the campaigns of 1805, 
1806, 1807, and 1809, in Germany and Poland? The mere 
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iapse of tine would have accounted for most of them ; but when 
the events too are considered, we can surely only ascribe it to the 
author’s determination to destroy them in Russia, not that any of 
them should be imagined to have survived in a state fit for ser- 
vice. ‘The same deserter being asked why he deserted, made 
answer, that there was no longer any pleasure in serving with the 
French armies, because they were full of children who would not 
fight except when their ears were deafened with artillery. 

“Moreau meets on the road a detachment of Russian artillery, 
which he admires exceedingly ; and of this we can have no 
doubt ;—but we greatly doubt if he expressed his admiration in 
such terms as he is here made to do. “ It is thus that the thun- 
ders of war should be borne; the appearance of your artillery 
explains to me its superiority in the last campaigns : ” An ob- 
servation, by the way, somewhat unlucky, and leading one to 
suspect that it is not Moreau’s ;—for though Mr. Suinine is too 
good a Russian to know that the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen 
were gained by the French, and chiefly by artillery, we guess 
General Moreau could not have been ignorant of the fact. Flat- 
tery is not quite so easy a trade as is sometimes supposed ; they 
who practise it ought, according to the tenor of an ancient adage, 
to have good memories. 

At length the general arrives at Prague, then the headquarters 
of the allies ; and his reception by their majesties is kind and 
— in the highest degree. The Emperor Alexander appears 
to have demeaned himself with the plain and simple frankness 
which so eminently distinguishes him; he came to his todgings 
between eight and nine in the morning, before Mereau could get 
out to call upon his majesty, and remained two hours in conversa- 
tion withhim. ‘The effects of imperial condescension are certain- 
ly very considerable, and often work strange emotions in the 
greatest minds. Jt would argue, therefore, too much presuimp- 
tion, wholly to disbelieve that even Moreau should have been so 
much affected as our author describes him. But we venture te 
doubt his having given vent to his feelings in the terms lent him 
by this loyal Russian. “ He came to me,” says M. Suinine, 
‘‘ with tears in his eyes, and with a faltering ,voice exclaimed, 
Ah! mon cher S.... quel homme que l’empereur! és ce mo- 
ment j’ai contrac:é Vobligation de sacrifier ma vie pour lui. If 
n’est personne qui ne se fasse tuer pour le servir. Que tous les 
0-4 CPE flaiteurs que j ’avais entendus sur son compte, que toutes 
les idées av antageuses que je m’étais faites de lui, sont au-dessous 
de cet ange de bonté!”’ 

From the emperor we are taken to “ their imperial highnesses 
the Grand Duchesses of Weimar and Oldenburgh, whose tale ots, 
information and manners enchanted the general.” He then sa 
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the generals and ministers. The day after he was presented to 
the Emperor of Austria, who very politely “ returned him thanks 
for the moderation and gentleness which he had on all occa- 
sions shown in his campaigns on the Rhine, adding, that his per- 
ii sonal character had greatly contributed to diminish the evils of 
Wid war.’ Afterwards the Emperor of Russia brought the King of 
‘Ml Prussia, and presented him to Moreau, in these words: ‘ Gene- 
Li ral Moreau, S. M. le Roi de Prusse.”? All this kindness we con- 
ii sider as the height of wisdom and goodness on the part of such 
Ht personages ; for undoubtedly it is much more rare to find sove- 
i reigns laying aside their rank and dignity, and treating a truly great 
I man as their superior, than to see them taking strong cities, and 
Me performing the other feats of what is usually called greatness. 
Hid This conduct does not seem to have been thrown away upon 
i Moreau ; but M. Suinine must always give us his words. Thus, 
ND he says, that hearing one of the generals call the Emperor Alex- 
| i ander “ the best of princes,” he replied, eagerly, “‘ Comment, 
| BRionsieur? Dites le meilleur des hommes!” He also said, that 
Hp in speaking of military matters, the emperor’s “ observations 
Hi were so just, and his commentaries so profound,” that “ he could 
ily fancy himself conversing with the most experienced general.” 
Hh, And, after more praises, he added, that “ the only fault which his 
hr majesty had to diminish all these perfections, was an excess of 
: modesty.” “Il professait aussi la plus haute admiration pour 
| ja grande Duchesse d’Oldenbourg. C’est, disait-il, la Grande 
4 Catherine elleememe,” &c. One feels somewhat anxious under 
this compliment, touching the state of health of his Serene High- 
ness the ‘Geend Duke of Oldenburgh. The two grand duchesses 
express the ufmost curiosity to learn from our author, “ jusques 
dans ses moindres details sa maniére de vivre au nouveau monde.” 
From Prague the general proceeded with the emperor to 
Dresden, where the fatal event happened which even those 
who are compelled to lament his joining the enemies of his 
country, cannot fail to deplore. The eternal flattery of the 
author even follows him here. He makes Moreau’s first words, 
on being wounded, to be, “ Je suis perdu, mais il est si doux 
de mourir pour une si belle cause, et sous les yeux d’un aussi 
erand prince.” However, he describes very well the affliction 
produced all over the armies by this catastrophe ; ; the tears moist- 
ening cheeks furrowed with scars, and the sinking of the most 
I courageous minds under so severe a shock. It is quite super- 
fluous to add, that nothing could exceed the calmness with 
which the general bore the amputation of both legs, and the ope- 
ration, if possible, yet more dreadful, of being carried for many 
| leagues of the most frightful mountain roads, in the worst weather, 
il and witha retreating army. Indeed, the slender hopes entertained 
Ih ef his recovery, rested wholly on his immovable constancy of 
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mind, and the excellent habit of body, derived in all probability 
from nature, but maintained or improved by that habitual tem- 
perance which virtuous and contemplative men delight in, as soon 
as the first heats of youth have boiled over. 

Even on this dreadful journey M. Suinine will not leave the 
dying warrior alone; he must make him say, when he heard the 
news of Ostermann’s victory, “ qu’on devait attrendre les plus 
grandes choses des meilleures troupes du monde.” But this is not 
the only plague which he was destined to endure ; a very singu- 
lar trait follows. He had, conirary to the advice of his attend- 
ants, insisted on writing the letter to Madame Moreau, so much 
celebrated ; and being exhausted by the effort, they all kept away 
from him that he might not be induced to talk in a crisis so infi- 
nitely hazardous. ‘ We were desirous,” says M. Suinine, very 
naturally, ‘* of excluding every person from his chamber; never- 
theless we could not refuse his royal highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, who remained about a quarter of an hour with him.” 
We really believe this intrusion of princely importunity is unex- 
ampled; and can by no means bring ourselves to believe that the 
circumstance has been accurately reported by this Russian blun- 
derer. We have seen how those truly magnanimous princes, the 
allied chiefs, treated the great man—assuming no superiority from 
their exalted rank, but rather paying their court to Moreau; and 
then, we are told, comes a person, utterly without importance, 
only known as a man of high rank ;—and presuming on this rank, 
(of which let us hope he means one day to be the ornament,) 
thrusts himself into the general’s sick chamber, at a moment when 
his attendants deem his life to depend on perfect quiet! It is 
impossible to speak temperately on such an exhibition ;—as En- 
clishmen, it is impossible not to feel the difference in the demean- 
our of the princes. But what passed, according to this suspicious 
narrative ? truly a strange colloquy. ‘The duke, who now for the first 
lime saw him, said, “ he was very happy to make his acquaintance; 
but that his happiness would have been still greater if he had made 
it on the field of battle?’ Then why did he not? What pre- 
vented his royal highness ? The Emperor of Russia was close to 
Moreau when he was shot. The other sovereigns of all ranks 
had been on the same field of carnage. Not one of them had 
deemed it beneath his dignity to share in the uttermost Jangers 
of the campaign. Where was the English prince the w hile ? 
Did he not deign to show himself on this scene of blood and 
of honour? Possibly he was otherwise engage: l—employed in 
some mission of importance; for he certaialy had no military 
functions. But we had ambassadors too, of all ranks, in those 
great fights—the glories of which seemed so tempting, that ne 
one could resist joining in the fray, or content him with a distant 
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view ? Had we not the gallant Stewart wounded in that very 
field? Was not Lord Cathcart constantly present, and in the 
midst of the fire? Was Sir Robert Wilson ever to seek where the 
work of death was doing? But if either bis occ upations or his 
exalted station prevented him from being on the field of battle with 
the vulgar herd, why regret not having ‘there met Moreau? Above 
all, why startup all ofa sudden, never having before been heard of, 
and force his vay into the great man’s sick chamber “ to make his 
acquaintance,” and talk to him of fields of battle? The whole 
story, we repeat, is incredible; though the sequel is imagined 
with a suflicient air of probability. The general, apparently, not 
aware of the extreme dignity of the personage from whom he was 
fated to receive this visit, sail, ‘ that it was very probable they 
might meet in the field in six weeks.” The narrator exclaims 
that he was the only person who had any such idea, because 
others then gave him over: but he does not appear to doubt the 
fulfil.nent of the prediction had he lived, nor to question the readi- 
ness of the duke to stoop to the low amusement of lounging or 
poking about among bullets and bayonets. ‘This extreme reserve, 
and withdrawing loftiness of his royal highness, which appear 
never for a moment to have bent to the plebeian occupations of 
war, that engrossed the whole time of the allied sovereigns—has 
been singularly enough rewarded by an appointment, of a military 
—and pot of a spiritual nature, as had naturally been expected— 
more especially when his reval highness, in a contemplativ e mood, 
seized on the bishoprick of Hildeshemm. The prince regent, in the 
name and on the behalf of his majesty, one of the bravest of men, 
has veen pleased to send to the duke a field marshal’s baton; being 
the one granted immediately after Lord Wellington’s.—But to 
return. 

As the life of Moreau draws nearer a close, M. Suinine hastens 
to crowd his narrative with stronger and stronger specimens of 
flattery towards his court. Not content with making the general 
express, “avecune ch ileur étonnante’”’—his delight at Vandamme’s 
capture in these words, “ [i est bien temps que ce monstre soit 
mis hors d’etat de faire du mal!’ he adds, that an act of rigour on 
the part of the Grand Duke Constantine gave him “le plus grand 
plaisir.” The Emperor Alexander, it seems, had, by an “excess 
of kindness,” allowed Vandamme to retain his sword; but this 
was speedily redressed by the grand duke, who answered the 
complaints of the prisoner at being publicly exposed to the in- 
sults of the populace, by observing, that the worst treatment 
would be generosity towards sucha wretch. This anecdote of 
his imperia} highness, it seems, gave Moreau, then on his death- 
bed, the utmost satisfaction. 'The moment of his decease now 
drew onapace ; he had been seized with the hiccough and vomiting. 
During the night, he was restless, though without much pain. He 
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constantly kept striking his watch, and calling his aid-de-camp, 
Rapatel, or this author, to write, under liis dictation, “a letter to 
the emperor.” Atiength the morning of this awiul night dawned ; 
—-he felt that he had not many moments to live; when about 
seven o’clock, “observing (says M. Suinine) that I was alone 
with him, he made me take the pen, and dictated the followmg 
lines.” Now, it is singular, that just at this critical moment, the 
faithful Rapatel, and all others except the author, were removed. 
But it must be confessed that he makes the best use of the op- 
portunity ; for he writes-—“ to the dictation of Moreau,” the fol- 
lowing half sentence: “ Sire—Je descends au tombeau avec les 
memes sentiments d’admiration, de respect et de devouement, que 
V. M. m/’avait inspiré dés le premier moment de notre entrevue. 

. +. .— He paused, (continues this man,) and shut hiseyes. 1 
thought he was meditating on what was to follow, and kept my 
pen ready to follow—but he was no more.” We only marvel that 
the Grand Duke Constantine was not hooked in by the same means 
into the compliment ;—we verily believe that so gross an outrage 
to a great man’s memory never was committed as this flatterer 
here offers to General Moreau. Does the reader desire to see 
how he reflects on his handiwork? ‘ Ainsi finit ce heros, en 
consacrant sa dernicre action et sa derniére pensée au souverain 
qu’il regardait avec raison comme le principal réparateur des maux 
de ?Hurope, comme celui a qui la France devrait un jour la chute 
de son tyran et le rétablissement de son bonheur sur les bases 
justes et solides de Ia légitimité. Ce fut observation que je fis a 
mon souverain quand je lui annoncai cette triste nouvelle.” 

Next follows the letter of the emperor to Madame Moreau, 
which has been so generally read, and deservedly so much ad- 
mired, for the simple and touching expression of his feelings con- 
veyed in it. Qur author, as usual, does his utmost to destroy 
its effect by extravagant praises; calling it—“the noblest lan- 
guage ever employed by‘ greatness, and the softest consolations 
ever used by pity ;’’—affirming, that all we shall ever see written 
on Moreau will never do his memory so much honour as these 
‘‘ immortal lines ;’—and that they have “restored the afflicted 
widow to existence, and recalled her from the gates of death, and 
yrevented her from sinking under the most poignant grief of which 
the human heart is susceptible.”” Among the general’s papers, 
were found part of an intended proclamation to the French; from 
which, and from other circumstances, M. Suinine positively con- 
tradicts the one published in the newspapers under his name, and 





known to be a mere fabrication.* He also mentions a journal of 


* The story of his taking the rank of major general in the Russian service, was 
absurdly fabricated by the same inventors. M. Suinine states positively, that he 
refused every offer of this sort which was made to him. 
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the operations of the campaign, which the general had begun :-— 
But the author adds, what we shall believe when we see it so 
written under General Moreau’s hand, that he was keeping it to 
send to the Duchess of Oldenburgh. In short, every thing in 
this narrative is daubed over with a flattery, so nauseous, because 
mixed up with, and attached to, most interesting facts, that we 
have rarely seen a performance relating to the life of a great man, 
more calculated to offend all readers of - right feelings. 

The work closes with a biographical notice of Moreau, which 
is below criticism, and apparently introduced only to swell the 
volume. 'The only part which has any interest, is the account of 
the conspiracy which led to Moreau’s exile ; and if this is at all 
correct, it distinctly admits the general to have been engaged in 
Pichegru’s plot, and in the scheme of Georges. The author at- 
tempts, indeed, but very feebly and unsatisfactorily, to show that 
Moreau did not come into these designs, until after Pichegru’s ar- 
rival at Paris; but he describes hin as a coadjutor, and ready to 
come forward as soon as Georges should have succeeded in the 
first step of the conspiracy, w hich was to attack “ Bonaparte on 
his way to St. Cloud, and carry him off by main force.” Weare 
quite confident that this is incorrect ;—such a project bears far too 
near a resemblance to assassination, (in which most probably it 
would have ended,) to make it credible that so good a man as 
Moreau would engage in it. Of this consideration, however, our 
author, accustomed to the details of Russian history, is, perhaps, 
wholly unaware. He adds, that the general’s plan was by degrees 
to prepare the way for restoring the Bourbons—and how? By 
first restoring the power of the republican party! ‘This ts really 
too tiresome to dwell upon. 

Before concluding the present article, we must remark, that, 
high as the veneration may be in which all good men hold the 
memory of iis illusirious subject, there can be only one opinion 
among those who allow themselves to reason upon the last and 
fatal act of his life. He ought not to have borne arms against his 
country. This is an inflexible rule; and he who can admit ex- 
ceptions to it, must be prepared likewise to defend assassination. 
But it was against Bonaparte, and to free the French from his yoke, 
that Moreau jomed the enemy. How could he answer for the in- 
tentions of the allies? - In truth, short as the time is which has 
elapsed since his death, we have seen proof that no such scheme 
is entertained by them. 'They have, in the moment of victory, 
recognised the tyrant of France, and offered him a larger empire 
over Frenchmen than the Bourbon kings enjoyed. For whom, 
and for what was Moreau, then, fighting? For Russians and 

yermans seeking the liberation of their own countries, and justly” 
seeking it—but their liberation from a French yoke ; and this was 
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not an object of enmity to any Frenchman. ‘They never have 
pretended to desire any French object—to have any purpose in 
view which a‘Frenchman could justly abet them in attaining. We 
cannot understand what new light some people have suddenly re- 
ceived on the score of universal philanthropy. ‘Those who were 
wont fo rail at all such chimeras, now praise Moreau for fighting 
the battles of Europe against France. What would they say of 
an Englishman, who, from some personal or party quarrel with 
the ruling powers, should be found in arms for the liberty of the 
seas? ‘Vhey would (and we think very properly) speak to him 
through the medium of certain jurors for our lord the king. 

Far be it from us to deny the doctrine of resistance, or to dis- 

ute the existence of a crisis in France which gives every friend 
of liberty a right to raise his arm against the government. ‘The 
propriety of calling in foreign assistance in such circumstances, 
opens, a much nicer question; but it does not arise in the present 
case—for all must agree that such aid is only to be subsidiary, and 
to back the efforts of the people against their oppressors. 'The 
allies, when Moreau joined them, were engaged in liberating Ger- 
many—and no movements in France were within their contempla- 
tion. Moreau, then, cooperated with them in mowing down the 
ranks of his own countrymen, because Bonaparte commanded 
them. Which of the patriots of the seventeenth century ever 
thought himself justified by Cromwell’s breach of all faith with 
them, in joining the Dutch or Spanish forces agaiust that usurper? 
Indeed the matter will not bear inquiry ; and the discussion might 
have been spared altogether, if the injudicious praises of those, 
who never before his quarrel with Bonaparte saw any merit in him, 
did not impose upon us the necessity of exposing doctrines— 
shall we call them ?’—which strike at the root of all the principles 
of patriotism. 

It is with the most unfeigned reluctance and sorrow that we feel 
ourselves thus compelled to censure the last public acts of such 
a man as Moreau—anot only because he has already expiated his 
errors by a death of glory, but because his private character ap- 
pears to us to have been more pure and gentle, and his public 
principles, on the whole, more sound and disinterested, than those 
of any other individual whom the eventful days of the French 
revolution have brought into notoriety. But the principle we have 
just stated is too clear and too important—especially m such a 
‘risis as now impends over the world—to let us permit any sha- 
dow of doubt to be thrown upon it, from respect or from pity for 
the fate even of such a man. It is singular, indeed, that but a 
a few months have elapsed since we would have quoted Moreau 
himself as the greatest practical authority for the principles for 
which we are now contending; since we have oceasion fo knew, 
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that, up to the period of his last embarkation for Europe, it was the 
décided opinion of that great man, that no circumstances could 


justify an individual in taking up arms against his country, but the 


codperation of a great part of its natives ; and that it was his pro- 
fessed determination, up to the hour of his departure from Ame- 
rica, never to fight against Bonaparte but at the head of a Mrench 
army—which he firmly believed that the authority of his name 
would very soon enable hin to collect, partly from the emigrants 
and prisoners that would be disposed io join him, but chiefly In 
consequence of the large defections which he reckoned upon from 
the forces of the tyrant. 

By what circumstance he was afterwards led to abandon this 
noble and worthy resolution——or rather, as is more probable, to 
conceive that it might be substantially reconciled with the part 
which he actually adopted, we have no means of learning ; and 
should look in vain to such a writer as M. Suinine for information. 
it is probable that he may have thought his own active example 
necessary to decide the conduct of those whom he still expected 
to flock to his standard ; and that it became him to hazard even his 
consistency and reputation, in making an experiment, on the issue 
of which so much depended. Of such a man we are willing not 
only to judge favourably, but to presume highly ; and had he lived 
io command in a victorious field, we make little doubt that he 
would have been joined by multitudes of those very men who are 
now fighting under the banners of Bonaparte; and, finally march- 
ing at the head of his countrymen to the liberation of his country, 
might have set at defiance the imputations to which the early part 
of his career had subjected him. Unfortunately for him—and 
for the world—that part was all that he was permitted to perform; 
and a death, which postponed the deliverance of Kurope, has ne- 


cessarily left a shade on his fame. 
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Observations made on a tour from Hamburgh, through Berlin, 
Gorliiz, and Breslau, to Silberberg : and thence to Gotlenbure. 
By Robert oe author of Tro Journeys in Spain, &c. 


i2mo. pp. 2 
[From the Eclectic Review. } 
Mr. Sempre travelled during the momentous evenis of 


last year’s campaign, and among the very scenes where those 
events were taking place—sometimes a day before one or other 
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of the armies, sometimes a day behind, sometimes at head- 
quarters: he had opportunities of observing the Cossack soldiers, 

and the Emperor Alexander’s favourite body of guards: he saw 
the crown prince and General Moreau, and witnessed the meeting 
of the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. All this 
cives a kind of interest to his little book, which, in an idle hour, 
one is content to accept, in lieu of information. Besides this, Mr. 
5. met with a very odd sort of adventure in his peregrinations, 

which, however disagreeable to himself, certainly gives a little life 
to his book. At Berlin it was perfectly well known that Dresden, 
whither our traveller was going, was in the hands of the French. 
The government, however, (we are merely giving Mr. S’s account 
of the matter,) did not choose to let this fact be generally known, 
and when Mr. S. applied for a passport thither, it was readily 
made out, and he was suffered to proceed without any intimation 
of the danger he was running. It was not till he arrived at Luckau, 
that he became acquainted with the state of affairs, and the ne- 
cessity of changing his route. He took the road for Calau, in- 
tending to put himself under the protection of Lord Cathcart, to 
whom he had a letter of recommendation; but at Hoyerswerda, 
being under great apprehensions of falling into the hands of the 
enemy, he took the precaution of destroying this letter, which, 
“ in case of being taken,’ he did not think likely to be of much 
service to him. On this unfortunate piece of policy we leave our 
readers to panke their own observations. ‘The cousequence of it 
was, that when he presented himself before his lordship, he was 
told that his passports contained no proof of his being a British 
subject, and that he was avowedly born in America.” Jn fine, 
Mr. Semple was regarded as a spy, and sent off, with one or two 
other prisoners of state, to the fortress of Silberberg, in which 
melancholy confinement he remained for eleven weeks. In his 
way thither, he was mobbed and execrated in almost ev ery town 
they passed, and once or twice in no small danger of being stoned. 

“ Behold that rascal, how bold he looks! What! does he call him- 
self an Englishman? Ah! a good torturing will soon make him con- 
fess the truth.”’ At Silberberg, he was confined in the same dun- 
geon with a Frenchman who had been his companion on the road, 
and afterwards with another, who formed rather a curious addition 
to the party. 


“ On the fourth day, we were removed from the upper part of the 
fortress to a casematte at the bottom of the ditch, in the face of the 
counierscarp. We had complained of our first lodging, but this was 

smaller, and still more damp and gloomy. The walls were ten or 
twelve feet in thickness, so that the light came to us through the 
arches of the windows, he coming throngh a long passage. We 
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were met at the entrance by a strange figure, dressed in a flannel night- 

gown, aud who, we were told, was to be our fellow prisoner. “ Me. 
Professor,” said our guard, ‘“ we have here brought company for you.” 

At hearing the title of professor, | examined our new comrade more 
closely. {beheld aman of about sixty years of age, rather stout aud 
tall, with a countenance not particularly interesting, aod a bald head. 
Onder his dirty flannel wrapper appeared a biack waistceat, and he 
shuffled along iu a pair of slippers. In such a dress, and such a situa- 
tion, who w ould have expected to see an intimate acquaintance of Bo- 
naparte ? I learnt that he was the Abbé Henri, Curate and Professor 
of Jena, a Frenchman by birth, though long established in Germany, 
Known as the author of several works, and as having lately published 
a history oi the French language. 

‘ After the battle of Jena, his office of curate gave him frequent 
opportunities of being with Bonaparte, which he did not fail to im- 
prove; and by a little dexterous flattery he acquired from him the en- 
dowment of a considerable establishment: ‘ Sire,” said he to him, 
“former chiefs have frequently founded large churches for trifling 
successes; do you now found a small temple for a great victory. 
The idea pleased; and the church of Notre Dame de la Victoire was 
reared in consequence. ‘This might be flattering to the professor, 
but it was no doubt a very galling remembrance to the Prussians; and, 
having heard the account, [ was not at all surprised, in these troubled 
times, to meet the honest gentleman at the bottom of the ditch of 
pemeseeryy 

‘ After the first novelty of fresh society had gone by, I began to 
sie ct that the. placing me thus in company with two men of a nation 
so determinedly hostile to England, was a very unfavourable symp- 
tom, and that, after commencing with such an act of cruel injustice, 
it was probable that the duration and nature of my confinement would 
be proportionable to it. I knew nothing of what was going on, and 
was very doubtful whether my letters from Gorlitz had been forwarded 
to England. We were like men cut off from the world. Sometimes, 
iv the silence of the bight, we thought we heard the firing of eannon at 
a great distance, but as it generally ceased with the dawn of day, we 
knew not what to think of it.” 


But we are anticipating matters. We should, in the regular 
course of things, have informed our readers, that on the 17th of 
April, 1813, Mr. Semple embarked at Harwich for Heligoland, in 
which island he was detained by easterly winds for eight days, 
and, consequentiy, had a little more time for observation than he 
generally allowed himself on his journey. 


“ A glance at the composition of this island is sufficient to lead us 
to expect its rapid decay, a truth which every circuit of it tends to 
impress still more strongly on our minds. Off the southeast end, a‘ 
a small dist ince, lies a low ridge called Sandy Island, which with some 
ledges of reeks forms the only shelter for vessels lying here. There 
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are old men still living, who remember when, at low water, it was pos- 
sible to wade over to the island, which is now no Jonger so; and the 
tradition is carefully preserved among the inhabitants, that Heligoland 
once contained seven parish churches. On every side sharp rocks 
extend to a considerable distance, the remaining bases of once mighty 
cliffs, Stop but for a few minutes, and you hear the noise of small 
portions crumbling down near you, and proving that in some part or 
other the decomposition is incessantly and perceptibly going on. Here 
and there you behold large masses, which, although precipitated re- 
cently, are already beginuing to be smoothed by the waves, and assi- 
milated to the general nature of the beach. Others, at a great height, 
are marked out by chasms for their fall, and you wonder to see them 
so long suspended. Nor are these cbservatious to be made altogether 
without danger. In one of my circuits a mass of many tons fell not 
far behind me, and overspread with ruias all the beach between the 
foot of the cliffs and the sea.” P. 7—9. 


We do not, however, by any means intend to follow the route 
of Mr. Semple: suffice it to extract a few passages for the enter- 
tainment of our readers. The passion of the Germans for music, 
which we lately had occasion to remark upon, we find several 
times confirmed in the course of this narrative. 


«“ As Efeligoland diminished to our view, our boatmen, animated by 
the prospect of a speedy passage, began to sing charming little German 
airs, in parts, with a propriety and softness that surprised me. ‘his 
taste for music, in a race of men where it was so little to be expected, 
appeared to me already a national characteristic; and I ceuld not but 
reflect, that in all the shipping of Great Britain it would not, perhaps, 
be possible to find a captain and his mate, capable of thus joining even 
in anational song. P. 21, 22. 


‘We arrived at Ritzebuttel, where the cheerful sound of music 
convinced us that all were not asleep. In the common room of an 
inn, and amidst the smoke of tobacco, four men of poor appearance 
formed a concert with the harp, violin, flute, and voice.” P. 23. 


“ Whilst we stopped, (at Zullichau,) a choir of boys collected before 
our door, and forming a circle with a director in the middle, armed 
with aroll of paper, they sung several beautiful German airs in parts, 
These choirs are regular establishments in many parts of Germany, 
particularly in Berlin. The boys are frequently taken from those 
who are in the colleges, and are well instructed in music at the expense 
of the individuals who delight in forming these kind of musical socie- 
ties. On particular days they assemble and sing before the doors of 
their benefactors; and the public and the passing stranger have the be- 
nefit of these institutions.” P. 200. 
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Mr. S. frequently fell in with bodies of Cossacks, and othe: 
Russian troops; but we know not that he has communicated any 
thing very novel with respect to them. 


“ The true Cossack appeared to me distinguished by little eyes, ob- 
liquely placed, and a countenance conveying the idea of being contract- 
ed by extreme cold, and the constant dazzling of snow. Among the 
rest were mixed a few Calmucks. Their high cheek bones, small ob- 
lique eyes, and general features, strongly recalled to mind my early 
friends, the Hottentots; but on a gigantic scale, they being in general 
the tallest and stuutest men of the party. Some wore a dress of sheep 
skin, others over that the jackets of French soldiers, especially such 
as were distinguished by any finery. Among their arms and accoutre- 
ments were Turkish, Russian, and French pistols, many Trench 
sabres, and some saddles. Before dining, most of them took off their 
caps, crossed themselves, and repeated a short prayer. ‘They ate 
without voracity, but asked eagerly for spirits, under the common 
German name of snaps. After eating, some played at cards, some 
read letters, at which I was surprised, some conversed in groups, and 
others, stretched along the ground, placed their heads in their com- 
rades’ laps, who performed, with their fingers, the operation of combs. 
P. 35, 36. 


“ Among the groups on bivouac, I observed many who had stripped 
themselves entirely naked, and were rubbing and stretching their bo- 
dies before the fires, with a kind of savage delight.” P. 98. 


Mr. 8S. obtained accounts of the campaign of Moscow from a 
Hollander, who had served in it. 


“ His vegiment of hulans had been constantly with the advanced 
yuard under Murat, and out of twelve hundred and fifty men, of which 
it origiually consisted, nearly a thousand had already fallen, or were 
in the hospital before quitting Moscow. For six days before enter- 
ing that city he had eaten horse flesh, which was his sole food for 
sixty-two days on the retreat; and had already paid a ducat for a half 
beer-glass of common spirits. From the day of crossing the Niemen, 
during the whole of the march, not a dozen peasants were seen on 
either side of the route. Every thing was burnt up, destroyed or re- 
moved. At the battle of Smolensko, the infantry alone were at first 
engaged, the cavalry on both sides lining the opposite banks of the 
river, in separate squadrons, for a long distance, to prevent a surprise 
on either flank. But in the battle of Mojaisk, or Borodino, the caval- 
ry had a large part. There he had two horses killed under him. 
Nothing can be said sufficient to give an idea of the horrors of tuat 
battle. The French troops, contrary to their usual custom, fonght 
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in a mournful silence. Cavalry and infantry, Cossacks and artillery, 
all were mixed together in the promiscuous carnage. ‘The battle 
began at four in the morning, and the last cannon shot was fired about 
nine at night. P. 167—169. 


Jt is impossible, by any description, to exaggerate the horrors of the 
retreat. It was three hundred thousand men put to suffer all that human 
nature could endure, without entire destruction. His horses ail died, 
and he was obliged to walk in the severity of the cold with his fect 
nearly bare. He saw forty louis given for a place in a common cart, 
for a distance of thirty miles; and a general, after making a bargain 
of that kind, being berumbed by the cold, was pushed ont by common 
soldiers who had previously occupied the seats, and left to perish on 
the road. P. 170, 171. 


The post wagons of Germany seem to afford a traveller very 
little prospect of comfort. 


“The hour appointed was eleven o'clock, but we. did not depart 
till two. I then, with some astonishment, mounted a long, narrow, 
covered cart, or wagon, across which three or four seats were slung, 
and the after-part of which was stuffed with packages. Six other 
passengers, of whom™two were Jews, took their places at the same 
time. Those in the hinder seat were in the dark, and those in front 
had no room to extend themselves, or with difficulty to change thei: 
position. This, however, I was told, being covered, was a carriage oi} 
the first class. P. 43. 


In five hours they had travelled sixteen miles. No wonder 
that poor Mr. S. should declare, in a pet, that it is “ hardly pos- 
sible for the ancient Germans to have used ruder vehicles than 
those hourly seen in the heart of civilized Germany,” 71; espe- 
cially as his companions were none of the most pleasant; they 
repeated, and praised “ wifh enthusiasm,” Bonaparte’s proclama- 
tion to his army at the commencement of the campaign, and ex- 
pressed great surprise that our traveller should regard a most bril- 
liant sunrise with any kind of delight. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John Calvin, with a selec 
tion of letters writien by him and other distinguished Reform: 
ers; also notes and biographical sketches of some of his co- 
temporaries. Compiled by the Rev. Elijah Walerman.  8vo. 
Hartford, 1813. 


Tne life of Calvin is one of the noblest subjects which can be 
selected by the philosophical historian. The lofty, intrepid, and 
zealous character of the venerable Reformer is full of interest. The 
period in which he lived was the era of the most important revo- 
jutions in religion, in politics, in manners, and in literature; in 
all of which the agency of his powerful and active mind was con- 
spicuous. He was intimately connected with many of the great- 
est men which those times, fertile in great men, had produced, 
with Luther, with Melancthon and Cranmer, and especially with 
Beza, second only to Calvin himself as a theologian, and the first 
scholar of alearned age. ‘The writings of Calvin, above those of 
any modern author, have had a wonderful effect in forming and in- 
fluencing, not only the speculative opinions, but also the more ac- 
tive principles of. conduct of a very great portion of the most en- 
lightened part of the civilized world. Two things of principal 
moment there are,” says the ablest opposer of his system of 
cuurch government, the judicious Hooker, “ which have deserved- 
ty procured him honour throughout the world; the one his ex- 
ceeding pains in composing the insiitutions of the christian reli- 
zion ; the other his no less industrious travels for the exposition 
of holy scripture according to the same institutions. Of what 
account the master of the sentences was in the church of Rome, 
ihe same and more among the preachers of the reformed churches 
Calvin hath purchased, so that the perfectest divines were judged 
they which were skilfullest in Calyin’s writings: his books were 
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aimost the very canon to judge both doctrine and discipline by. 
Prench churches, both abroad and at home, were all cast accord- 
ing to that mould which Calvin had made. The church of Scot- 
land, in erecting the fabric of their reformation, took the self-same 
pattern, till at length the discipline, which was at first so weak, 
began to challenge universal obedience.”* Most of his works, 
however, though they still continue to produce their effect through 
the medium of more popular modern writers, who have imbibed 
his spirit, and adopted his opinions, are yet, at the present day, if 
we except the Institutes, much more frequently quoted tha read, 
and are certainly little known to the general scholar. These, 
therefore, should be analyzed fully and fairly, as well with respect 
to their literary merit and their general character of thought and 
argument, as to their theological opinions. Finally, the personal, 
theological, and literary character of Calvin, should be ably and 
honestly summed up; a task which would demand the candour of 
Jortin or Watts, and all the vigour and critical acutegess of 
Jolinson. 

If all these subjects, exuberanily rich as they are, do not af- 
ford sufficient scope for the biographer, there is still ample roons 
for expansion and digression. ‘The influence of his opinions may 
be traced ; the biographer may show how the simple theology of 
Calvin has been worked up into metaphysical systems which. 
never entered his mind, or explained away into what he would 
have shrunk from as heresy. He might point out, too, how far 
the spirit of the reformer of Geneva has pervaded those systems 
of religious faith which nominally disclaim all connexion with the 
peculiar doctrines which bear his name, and how much his genius 
has shed its influence and given its own colour to the literature, 
the manners, and even to some of the political institutions of the 
present day. Here is opened a field of speculation in which the 
excursive genius of Warburton, though as eccentric in his course 
as the orbit of a comet, might wanton in boundless digression. 
Here he might have run wild in paradox, or displayed his giant 
strength in grappling with the most arduous subjects. But War- 
burton would probably have viewed the character and opinions of 


* Yooker’s Ecclesiast, Polit. Preface, 
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Calvin with a malignant and jaundiced eye, certainly without any 
portion of that cordial admiration which would be essential to give 
interest and animation to the narrative. In every intellectual gift 
and accomplishment, in extent and variety of knowledge, in labo- 
rious industry and minute accuracy of research, and above all, in 
that bold originality of conception which can unite into one har- 
mionious whole, the most dissonant materials, Gibbon, as the biogra- 
pher of Calvin, would have stood without a rival; but bis ge- 
nius had no moral sympathy with that of this illustrious apostle of 
the reformed faith. Instead of kindling with congenial warmth 
from his inflexible integrity, his high-seated principle, and his ge- 
nerous yet tempered enthusiasm, he would have continually 
chilled his reader with cold-blooded sarcasm, and half-veiled 
irony. Of all the scholars of the last generation, Horsley appears 
to us to have been the one best fitted for this undertaking. But 
even Horsley, in America, could scarcely do justice to the task. 
‘There must doubtless exist in many neglected historical and po- 
femical writers of the continent, a considerable body of curious 
matter relating to the history of: Calvin’s life; most of these are 
inaccessible to a compiler on this side the Atlantic. As rich as 
many of our public and private libraries are in works of much 
greater general utility, we much question whether all the libras 
ries in this country could supply the means of making the re- 
searches necessary to give a thorough and satisfactory view of the 
character of the man and of his times. , 

After what has been said, our readers will readily anticipate 
that Mr. Waterman has scarcely filled up the plan which we have 
sketched out on so bold a scale. Indeed he has not attempted it. 
He has contented himself with compiling a faithful and unpre- 
tending narrative of the life and actions of the great reformer, 
and has executed his undertaking in a very creditable manner. 
He has assumed, as the groundwork of his biography, Theodore 
Beza’s Vita Calvini, commonly prefixed to the later editions of 
the Instiiutiones Religionts Christiane. 'To this he has adhered 
very closely, and has translated and embodied almost the whole 
of it in his own work. 

This brief and eondensed narrative he expands by occasiona’: 
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observations and remarks, and the addition of such historical facts 
as he could glean from various authors of that age, but chiefly 
from the epistles of Calvin himself, the whole of which are trans- 
fated and inserted either inthe body of the work or the appendix. 
The biography, which, in spite of these helps, is still meager, is 
farther enlarged by some digressions in defence or panegyric of 
Calvin. The longest and most laboured digression is one ia vin- 
dication of the reformer from the charge so frequently brought against 
his character by many of the opponents of his doctrines, and lately 
repeated with much warmth by Mr. Roscoe, in his life of Leo X. 
—that of being the principal agent in the trial, condemnation, and 
execution of the Socinian Servetus. We were happy to find that 
the biographer almost exculpates him from the charge of persecution, 
and shows, in the most satisfactory manner, that though he partook 
of the general error of the age, in regarding it both as the right and 
duty of the civil magistrate to repress heretical opinions by the 
strong arm of legal authority, yet so far was he from having any 
particular agency in the punishment of Servetus, that he, in fact, 
interceded, though ineflectually, to mitigate his sentence. 

It is amusing to observe that our biographer, in the course of 
this argument, as well as in other parts of the narrative, often ap- 
pears to be half inclined to approve of the old-fashioned orthodox 
mode of treating contumacious heretics, and, without giving any 
direct opinion on the subject, is continually vibrating between the 
more tolerant practice of the present age, and the allegiance 
which, as a faithful and loyal biographer, he feels bound to show 
to all the opinions of his hero. But in his vindication of the mo- 
val character of Calvin from the accusations of Mr. Roscoe and 
others, we consider him as completely triumphant. Indeed, had 
his argument been much less powerful and ingenious than it is, we 
should yet have been strengly disposed to admit itsforce. We de 
not number ourselves among these who glory in calling Calvin 
rabbi and master, yet we confess, that considering him as one of 
the most illustrious fathers of our civil and religious liberties, we 
regard his memory with affectionate veneration. Whenever the 
historian or antiquary is thus successful in wiping away with pious 
diligence the spots and stains which time has left upon the cha- 
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racter of wise and virtuous men, he assists in acconiplishing 
many of the noblest purposes of history. He takes away from 
vice some portion of the apology and the malignant consolation 
which it finds in the frailty and lapses of imperfect human virtue. 
He excites the ingenuous mind to measure its conduct by a higher 
standard of moral and intellectual worth. He awakens in the 
Nh breast the most generous enthusiasm, and the purest sentiments of 
We our nature, by enabling us to embody, in some substantial form of 
Hany aclive virtue, those grand and magnificent, but undefined, ideas of 
imaginary excellence, which often float before the mind, and then 
vanish away like the mist of the morning. If “that man is little 
to be envied whose patrietism would not gain force in the plain of 

a Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins 
hh of Iona,” surely he is still more to be pitied, whose heart swells 
fi with no virtuous emotion when the clouds of errer and prejudice 
are thus rolled away, and the form of moral greatness stands un- 
veiled before his eyes 4n iis native majesty, like the pillar of 














1} 
iM | Pompey, towering in solitary grandeur above the waste and subject 
| plain. 
; In one part of Mr. Waterman’s work we were much disap- 
Lit pointed. Our expectations had been raised by the title of mes 


fi mois of the life and writings of Calvin. But of his writings, 
| important as they are, Mr. W. gives us buta brief and imperfect 
i account; nothing more, indeed, than the mere titles.of some of 
y them, and of others but little more than the occasion on which 
if they were composed, aud some general praises of their style or 
doctrine. ‘There is no regular analysis or criticism upon any of 
Calvin’s works, nor any statement of his opinions on many sub- 
jects, of secondary importance, indeed, when compared with the 
weightier matters of doctrine, but infinitely curious and interesting 
| to many a reader to whom the ponderous latin folios of Calvin are 


ia known only by reputation. b 

: Mr. Waterman’s style, in the ordinary tenor of his history, is n 

bat unaffected, and sufficiently perspicuous, but when he leaves his 5 

| narrative to digress into argument, or strives to rise into elegance, - 

| he loses all command of language, and his diction becomes de- of 

il | formed by provincialisms, and debased by strange and anomalous in 
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impurities. One of his most ordinary faults is the use of words 
not in their true and received signification, but in a different sense 
so nearly related to the true, that while the meaning is sufficiently 
obvious, the expression has a strange and foreign sound, not unlike 
ihe composition of a foreigner, or a literal translation from an- 
other language. ‘Thus, for example, he uses the phrase “ he dis- 
sembled repentance,” for “he affected or pretended repentance ;”” 
and again, “ ‘The lapse of years rarely effaced from his recollec- 
tion persons whom he had once recognised,” meaning “ persons 
whom he had known, or been acquainted with.” Sometimes he 
indulges in metaphorical expressions not always very clear in their 
meaning, and singularly harsh and pedantic in their effect; such as 
“the hydras of faction shoot forth their successively revegetating 
heads;’’ and again he talks of “ impeaching persons of a nictating 
vision;” meaning, as we gather from the context, accusing them of 
dulness of perception. These stately sentences are curiously 
contrasted by one or two slovenly colloquial phrases—he talks, 
for instance, of ‘the nervous system of some men being put all 
on shiver.” ‘These inelegancies are, perhaps, intentionally ha- 
zarded for the sake of producing a dashing effect of spirit and 
strength. ifso, we cannot compliment Mr. Waterman upon his 
success; their only effect is to give to his composition a certain 
whimsical, particoloured appearance, forcibly reminding us of the 
dialect of the learned Hudibras, which was, 


English cut on greek or latin, 
Like fustian, heretofore on satin ; 
And had an odd promiscuous tone, 
As if he spoke two parts in one. 


It is but justice to our author to repeat that this fault is far from 
being habitual with him; there are, however, others of equal mag- 
nitude, of much more frequent recurrence in his pages. He con- 
stantly employs several words of American origin, of no authority 
or,peculiar significancy whatever; in particular the word “ locate,” 
of which he seems very fond, a word useful and proper enough 
in its primitive legal and business sense, for which purpose it was 
originally manufactured, but unnecessary in any other, and espe- 
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cially so, when used (as by Mr. W.) for place or assign ; and the ver 
approbate, which we hold to be utterly worthless and indefensible, 
and, in fact, little better than a squatter upon the possessions of 
that respectable ancient English verb fo approve. Occasionally, 
too, Mr. Waterman is bold enough to introduce words or modes 
of speech of still less authority, and, to the best of our know- 
ledge, altogether of his own coinage. The most conspicuous 
among these, are two words of latin pedigree, vafrous* and propul- 
sive, both of which, although they are a very scholar-like pair of 
adjectives, and, as Bardolph says, words of exceeding good com- 
r mand, we do most earnestly pray him to eject, without ceremony, 
i from his next edifion. 
' ih We mean nothing disrespectful to the reverend author, by 
fi these remarks. If his work had not evidently been the produc- 
( | tion of a man of learning and good sense we should not have se- 
Hae lected it for the purpose of thus pointing out certain barbarisms 
il which infest his style in common with that of many of our writers. 
ih He ts but the representative of many offenders of the same class ; 
i and we consider ourselves as merely discharging our duty as 
ll censors in the literary republic, by thus branding these vagrant 
and alien words which have intruded themselves among us inte 
the privileges of citizenship without right or merit. 

Many of the faults of style upon which we have above re- 
marked, are altogether provincial; into others, we are strongly in- 
clined to believe, our author has been betrayed solely by a certain 
Ith feverish polemical spirit which sometimes shows itself in his pages, 

| and which, though it happily dees not partake of the malignity 
) and the disregard of truth which so often cisgrace religious con- 
Hi, troversy, is yet sufficiently powerful to vitiate his taste, and to de- 











* This is the first time we recollect to have met withthe word vafrous in any 
writer, good or bad. itis notin Johnson, Mason’s Supplement, Ainsworth, Kenrick, 
Sheridan, Walker, or any other dictionary of authority, for we have examined all 
i we could find on the shelves of alarge public library. But since writing the above, 
an a learned friend has referred us to that copious receptacle of antiquated pedantry 
and obsolete impurities, Bailcy’s folio dictionary, where, we understand, vafrous and 
its relations, vafriety and vafrousness, may be found. ‘There let them remain 
“quietly inurned,” they are surely not worth reviving. We are glad that neither 
i ef them is of American growth. Propulsive isnot even in Bailey, 
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stroy that dignified sobriety of thought and style which is the 


highest praise of historical composition. 


To conclude—Mr. Waterman’s book, though not a very great 
work, nor, indeed, quite worthy of the subject he has chosen, is 
yet highly respectable, and, we think, useful. We do not know 
that the information which he has here collected is to be found 


elsewhere in our own language—certainly it is not in any single 


English volume. We, therefore, recommend this work to ali 


those of our readers who are not over scrupulous as to siyle, and 
who are desirous of knowing something more of the venerable 
Calvin than is to be learnt from the vague invective, or undis- 
tinguishing eulogy, with which his name is coatinually bandied 
about in theological magazines and controversial pamphlets. 


V. 


A General History of Connecticut, from its first settlement un- 
der George Fenwick, Esq. to us latest period of amity with 
Great Britain, including a description of that country, and 
many curious and interesting particulars. By «a Gentleman 


of the Province. London, printed and sold by J. Bew, 1781. 


THe course of time may be divided into three distinct periods. 
The first comprehending those ages altogether beyond the reach 
of historical research, and of which even the tradition is lost ;— 
the second, the season of fable, partly founded on fact indeed, 
but so distorted as to be altogether incredible ;—and the third com- 
prising that period of which the events are preserved in authentic 
chronicles. As the historian undertakes to record the actions 
of one or other of these there will be found a regular grada- 
tion towards the impossible, in proportion as he approaches the first. 
Ascending the stream of time, wonders multiply towards its 
source—at every step the soil waxes more and more fruitful in 
prodigies, until at last, like the imaginary torrid zone of the an- 
cients, the whole region becomes peopled with monsters, fiery 
dragons, and superhuman heroes, whose most insignificant exploits 


are altogether beyond the reach, or even comprehension, of this 
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degenerate age. Mankind, who delight in being astonished, and 
soon become satiated with mere probability, have always dwelt 
on these achievements with peculiar complacency when they hap- 
pened to be related of their ancestors, and have preferred them to 
ail the true matter of fact heroism of later times. 
ltr Thus in the early recerds of almost every country ef christen- 
We dom, we find a mighty champion, for some inconceivable reason 
| i called a saint, whose legend is more prized in the hearts of the peo- 
ple than the exploits of a whole dynasty of valiant monarchs. Old 
Ti England would rather give up Marlborough himself than Arthur 
we nee and his Round Table, and consign all her other Georges to obli- 
Hn vion, sooner than part with the invincible St. George who slew 
the dragon, and delivered his brother champions from captivity. 
There is no true [rishman, or bonny Scot, let him be ever so sober, 
that will not get fuddled in honour of honest little St. Patrick and 
St. Andrew ; and even the pacific Americans will, doubtless, some 
Hi day or other, when they get a reputable tutelary saint, maintain 
Hed his honour, and drink to his glory with most exemplary patriotism. 
The love of the marvellous is inherent in ournature. The pride 
| of human reason indeed affects to despise every thing but truth; 
if yet stern and inflexible as reason may pretend to be, there are 
times when it delights to unbend—to yield the reins to imagina- 
tion, and ramble with her through all the devious windings of fic- 
tion, and over the fertile regions of impossibility. Aware of this, 
and anxious that the people of the United States should become 
/ acquainted with the only native historian of their country whe 
has thought it worth his while to administer to this harmless pro- 
pensity, we have undertaken to introduce the present work to 
i their notice. It was first published about forty years ago, and, con- 
sidering the youth of our nation, the author may claim not a few 
of the privileges attached to ancient historians, whose business it 
3s to make the early chronicles of their country as marvellous as 





possible. 
The general history of Connecticut, to a review of which the 


| foregoing remarks are intended as introductory, attained to very 
it! | considerable reputation in the province whose first settlement it pro- 
i fesses to record, where it was called the Lying History, to distin. 
We cuish it from all others, as well as in a sort of ironical commendation 
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of its scrupulous veracity. Lucian, who wrote an account of a voy- 
age to the moon, containing more extravagance of invention than 
even the relations of those late travellers who have visited this 
country, called it The True History. Nobody ever believed one 
word of if, and since that time every historian who expected to 
gain the reputation of veracity, has cautiously abstained from any 
professions to that effect, and had much rather his history should 
attain to any other distinction than that of truth. The friends of 
our author, for this reason, very soon after its first publication, gave 
the work under consideration the title which has distinguished it 
ever since, and which, if we are not egregiously mistaken, will won- 
derfully recommend it to those who are disgusted with the grave 
falsehoods of authentic histories, as well as those who, not being 
in the secret we have hinted at, expect to find ita record of impos- 
sible events, or a chronicle of exploits beyond the reach ef human 
power, like the early histories of all other nations. 

Our author commences his work with a detail of the first 
attempts of the English to effect settlements within the limits of 
Connecticut. These, it appears, were made nearly about the same 
time by three different parties; the first headed by George Fen- 
wick, Esq.‘at Saybrook ; the second by John Haynes and the Rev. 
Thomas Hooker, at Hartford, where they found a Dutch colony 
which they forthwith sent about its business—and a third under 
the direction of ‘Theophilus Eaten and the Rev. John Davenport, 
at New-Haven. [t appears that these parties were seceders from 
the mother church of Massachusetts, and, as the author dryly ob- 
serves, “came there to escape persecution, and to be at liberty 
to persecute others.”” It is indeed asubject of serious concern 
to read in the history of these early times, of the dissensions of 
the different congregations, each of which considered its pastor 
as infallibie, and held his doctrines to be the only true guide. 
Smarting as they were under the recollection of those severities 
which drove them into the wilderness; surrounded by savage 
enemies jealous of their encroachments, and ready to take ad- 


vantage of their disunion, still being destitute of the whole- 
some cement of a little persecution, they seem to have lost 
sight of those principles of toleration which they demanded of 
others, and to have dealt not only with quakers, anabaptists, 
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adamitesand papists, but those who differed with them in the mos‘ 
trifling ceremony, as if they were worse than heathens. Thus the 
congregation under Eaton and Davenport came from England to join 
their brethren in Boston, but bringing with them some new notions, 
which did not exactly correspond with those of the first emigrants, 
they could not agree. Eaton and Davenport went to New-Haven, 
and the people of Boston held a general thanksgiving, “ because 
Providence had stationed Eaton and Davenport so far from them.” 
This unaccommodating spirit, however, answered one good purpose 
by contributing to the more rapid settlement of the eastern states. 
KXvery new town was the progenitor of three or four little ones 
in its neighbourhood, which were peopled generally by some flock 
of stray sheep, that, under the guidance of a popular preacher, 
departed from the mother church and went out into the wilderness 
io seek its fortune. ‘The history under our consideration is full 
of instances of this sort. Each held its own pastor as the un- 
controlled head of the church. But although they would not 
allow his infallibility to be questioned by others, yet it distinctly 
appears they sometimes took the liberty of doing it themselves, 
and numerous are the contests related between these sturdy re- 
publicans, and their preachers, who seem, like man and wife, to 
have been always quarrelling about who should wear the breeches. 
But it is a most pleasing result to disgover, as we certainly do, 
that from these habits of almost indiscriminate resistance to 
established authorities, and from the infinite divisions of the 
church in the new world, sprung at last the most perfect 
system of rational freedom, as well as the first example of universal 
toleration, the modern christian world ever enjoyed. Singular 
and unaccommodating as were the manners and habits of the early. 
emigrants, they furnished excellent raw materials for freemen. In 
process of time their unbending spirits softened down into a steady 
and rational abhorrence of tyranny, and what at first seems to 
have been a fidgeting impatience of all kinds of restraint, settled 
at length into a rational detestation of all restraints that were not 
sanctioned by the laws. When, too, the representatives of the 
different states met to devise the constitution of our general go- 
vernment, such a diversity of religions prevailed all over the land, 
and the numbers of each were so well balanced, that no particular 
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sect was sufficiently strong to impose its ordinances on the other, 
or aspire to the dignity of an established church; and the con- 
sequence was, that they compromised matters by allowing an 
equal toleration to all. ‘The divisions which at first sight seemed 
to menace the interests of religion, at last contributed to purify 
it, at least from the stain of that malignant persecution which 
sprinkled the sacerdotal lawn with the blood of men who be- 
lieved in the same redeemer, and not unfrequently converted 
those whose errand and whose vocation was charity to all men, 
into bloody executioners, heaping coals of fire upon the heads of 
christians like themselves. ‘Thus in this new world persecution 
became at last the cause of her own overthrow, and perished 
like the inquisitor Alvarez, in an auto-de-fé of her own lightning. 

After detailing the various attempts at colonization in Connecticut, 
the historian proceeds to inquire into the different titles under which 
the first settiers took possession. This part of his work is highly cu- 
rious, and the result is not a little to the discredit of the good peo- 
ple of that state, who, he maintains, never had any legal title what- 
ever, but were a set of arrant squatters, that settled just where it 
suited them, without asking leave of any living soul, except the 
Indians, with whom, as is usual with white people, they made ex- 
cellent bargains. The sum of these transactions with the aboriginal 
inhabitants forms another item in the precious history of poor 
honest ignorance all over the face of the earth. Civilized nations 
have always thought themselves at liberty to impose upon those 
who were uncivilized, and to cheat an Indian has philosophically 
been considered nothing more than making a lawful use of the 
advantages derived from superior refinement in the art of bar- 
gaining. 

They conceived, with great apparent justice, that because the 
opportunities which the savages possessed of acquiring information 
had not been equal to theirs, the Indians were not entitled to any 
of the privileges of humanity, and the consequence is, that their 
only experience of the superiority of civilized men, has been that 
of their refinement in injustice, and their dexterity in cheating. 
Everywhere they have been driven by syllogisms, and scrip- 
‘ure quotations, from their ancient inheritance ; everywhere they 
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have been allernately the tools and the victims of the ambition of 
other nations, and everywhere the most that they have gained by 
associating with white men, is a more familiar acquaintance with 
vice, and an enlargement of their conceptions of immorality. 
Numerous attempts have indeed been made to draw them from the 
darkness in which they are plunged with regard to heavenly 
truths, but their general experience of the conduct of christians is 
little calculated, we think, to recommend their doctrines, as the an- 
tidote of the precept, for the most part, is too weak to overcome the 
poison of the example. 

Little good will probably ever be done in this way, unless the 
attempt is connected with the introduction of a system which will 
gradualiy draw them into habits of cultivation, and convert them 
from hunters into farmers. When they become husbandmen, when 
they have a comfortable home, a happy fire side, and a regular sys- 
tem of domestic economy ; when the minds of their children have 
been gradually prepared by education to receive the doctrines of 
truth, then, and not till then, will the attempt to convert them tend 
to any other result than to make them more wreiched. To take 
from them the arrow and the spear, before they can handle the 
axe, and direct the plow, is to convert the hardy, active tenant 
of the boundless forest, not into a civilized being, but into a sort 
of incongruous monster, with all the vices peculiar to both stations 
of life. Hie will become such an animal as we see sometimes 
lounging about the taverns of the western trontier. A wretched 
sot who has lost his original cas¢ without having acquired any other 
—a spiritless slave, whom every slave of the house chastises at 
pleasure, and whose sole business in life is to perform the most 
menial ofiices for the purpose of obtaining that liquor which is the 
only christian divinity that he adores. To call such a being a 
christian—to suppose him capable of comprehending or practising 
a single principle or rite of christianity, is a mockery of religion, 
and a libel on real believers. It is earnestly to be wished that 
the plan of carrying religion on in one land, and agriculture in the 
other, originally adopted by this government, and so successfully 
prosecuted among the natives on the southern frontier, will suffer 
only a temporary interruption by the present war, and that the re- 
turn of peace will bring with it a revival of that wise and bene- 
volent system. ‘Thanks to the impulse given by a people te 
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4 
f whom three quarters of the globe at least owe obligations they As | 
y will never repay, we mean the quakers, the chains of the negro Naan 
h are broken; and may we not hope, now that the glorious race of a 
“ emancipation is begun, the wrongs of the Indian may also cease ? : | 
e _ —There are other wrongs besides kidnapping and slavery, and t | 
y more christian modes of retaliation than burning and conflagration. 
“ Among the various curious particulars which the industrious 
- research of our author has rescued from oblivion, there is nothing y 
EB of more value than the transcript of the celebrated judicial code 
known by the name of blue Laws, under which the first colonists 
e of Connecticut subsisted for a considerable time. We regret, 
1 however, that he has not informed us to whom we are indebted 
a for this singular code, and the reader must, therefore, remain igno- 
1 rant of the name of a legislator who, bad he lived in days of yore, 
- would certainly have rivalled the famous Draco. 
e All that we can do is to give the laws verbatim, leaving it to 
£ the industry of future antiquarians to discover their author. ‘They ae] 
| are as follows : . 
; Y 
» * The governor and magistrates convened in general assembly are : | : 
t the supreme power, under God, of this independent dominion. wee Oe 
t “ From the determination of the assembly no appeal shall be made. bei 
. ‘he governor is amenable to the voice of the people. : | 
. ‘The guvernor shall have only a single vote in determining any 
1 question, except a casting vote whep the assembly may be equally ea) 
divided. 
' “The assembly of the people shall not be dismissed by the go- 
f } a ae 
vernor, but shall dismiss itself. | 
“ Conspiracy against the dominion shali be punished with death. \ 
E ‘‘ Whoever says there is a power holding jurisdiction above and i 
a over this dominion, shall be punished with death and loss of property. 
4 “‘ Whoever attempts to change, or overturn this deminion, shall | 


a suffer death. 
‘“ The judges shall determine controversies without a jury. 
“ No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he be converted, 





tr 
y or amember in free communion of one of the churches allowed in 
; this dominion. 
i ' : : 
a ‘No one shall hold any office who is not sound in the faith, and 
' faithful te this dominion: and whoever gives a vote to such a person 7 | 
d . ; . 
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shall pay a fine of one pound. For the second offence he shall be 


disfranchised. 

‘“‘ No quaker, or dissenter from the established worship of this do- 
minicn, shal! be allowed to give a vote for the election of magis. 
1 a irates, or any officer. 
flat “ No food and lodging shall be afforded to a quaker, adamite, or 
Hi other heretic. 

“ If any person turns quaker he shall be banished, and not suffered 
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lin i to return on pain of death. 

i “ No priest shall abide in this dominion. He shall be banished 
and suffer death on his return. Priests may be seized by any one 
| | Bi th without a warrant. 

yd “« No one shall cross a river but with an authorized ferryman. 

Hea “No one shall run of a sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or 
I elsewhere, except reverently to and from church. 

‘aheuh & ‘** No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep houses, cut 
Hea hair, or shave on sabbath day. 


NY fits 
| Hy “¢ No woman shall kiss her child on the sabbath or fasting day. 
if “ A person accused of trespass in the night, shall be judged guilty 
i i. unless he clear himself by his oath. 
Mi yi “ When it appears that an accomplice has confederates, and he re- 
ra fuses to discover them, he may be racked. 
ae ‘“* No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of the select 
ie men. 
‘i * A drunkard shall have a master appointed by the select men, 
M who is to debar him the liberty of buying or selling. 
“* Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of his neighbour, shall 
i sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifteen stripes. 
‘* No minister shall keep a school. 
‘«¢ Man stealers shall suffer death. 
i ‘© Whoever wears clothes trimmed with silver or bone lace above 
dh two shillings a yard shall be presented by the grand jurors, and the 
I select men shall tax the offender at the rate of 200/. estate. 
Hee | ‘* A debtor in prison swearing he has no estate, shall be let out and 


t “gold to make satisfaction. 
‘* Whoever sets fire to the woods and it burns a house, shall suf- 
Hl fer death; and persons suspected of the crime shall be imprisoned 
without benefit of bail. 

‘“ Whoever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall pay a fine 


of 5f. 
“« No one shall read common prayer, keep christmas or saint’s day; 
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make minced pies, dance, play cards, or play on any instrument of 
music, except the drum, the trumpet, and the Jewsharp. 

‘“‘ When parents refuse their children suitable marriages, the magis- 
trates shall determine the point. 

“ The select men, on finding children ignorant, may take them 
away from their parents and put them into better hands, at the expense 
of the parents. 

“ A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of 10/.; a woman 
that strikes her husband shall be punished as the court directs. 

“A wife shall be deemed good evidence against her husband. 

“ No man shall court a maid without first obtaining consent of her 
parents—5/. penalty for the first offence—10/. for the second; and 
for the third, imprisonment during pleasure of the court. 

“ Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

“ Every male shall have his hair cut round according to a cap.” 


Such is the curious code which has made so much noise in the 
world. Like the laws of the Druids, which it resembles in other 
respects, it was never written, but was declared and interpreted 
by the select men, the judges, and the pastors of the different 
congregations. ‘The reader will not fail of being struck with the 
extraordinary mixture of reason and absurdity, of liberality and 
bigotry, which it contains. While he admires the former, he is not 
hastily to charge the lawgivers of Connecticut with a more than 
ordinary portion of bigotry and superstition. 'Two centuries ago 
people were not exactly what they are now, whenevery man, how- 
ever ignorant or stinted in his intetlect, is qualified, at least in his own 
opinion, to make laws and direct the measures of government. These 
simple pilgrims doubtless cudgelied their brains full many a sleepless 
night to digest this code, however deficient, and broughtit to maturity 
with prodigious labour of cogitation. ‘The true principles of ra- 
tional liberty had just begun to dawn forth in the modern world, 
and as there were few newspapers to enlighten.the people, they 
possessed in general but vague, indefinite, and fantasticil ideas of 
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freedom. Yet still even here we perceive some indications of that 

hardy spirit of independence which the old puritans of Queen 

Elizabeth’s time planted in England, and which, being mellowed, 

chastised, and disciplined in the progress of human reason and 

knowledge, at length produced the mild and rational system of 
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liberty which we now enjoy, and we trust long shall enjoy, notwith- 
standing the foretellings of a class of prophets who seem re- 
solved to contribute to their fulfilment. Against every system of 
government complaints will arise; but it is sufficient for attaining all 
the happiness in the power of mere political institutions to bestow, 
that when the majority are aggrieved, they have the power to ob- 
tain redress and future security, without resorting to violence, but 
simply by the exercise of their constitutional privilege of suffrage. 

Among the regulations contained in the system of laws which 
gave rise to these observations, there are several that we think en- 
titled to our admiration. It would be difficult to find anywhere 
a better statute than that respecting drunkenness, or penalties 
more righteously denounced than those against the publisher of a 
lie. The sumptuary law against persons wearing “ gold, silver, and 
bone lace,” is, perhaps, the best calculated to repress the extra- 
vagance of beggarly vanity of any ever devised. ‘The statute 
taking away ignorant children from parents who wilfully, and not 
from inability, neglect their duty, and obliging them to pay the 
expense of a suitable education, is liable, indeed, to many objec- 
tions, but under proper regulations must have contributed greatly 
to the general dissemination of learning. 

But the article which obliges “married people to live to- 
gether or be imprisoned,” is too much like the pleasant alterna- 
tive of marrying or being hanged, to meet our entire approba- 
tion; neither do we think their mode of cropping the hair equal 
to that practised at this time. ‘Touching the denunciation against 
minced pies, we must take leave to observe that they are not only 
orthodox pies, but also of great antiquity, as appears by the tes- 
timony of Olaus Wormius, Schoeffer, and other writers, who have 
dilated on the manner of the northern nations celebrating their holy- 
days. Lastly, as admirers of an agreeable and soothing art, we 
cannot forbear protesting against the music of these rigid legislators. 

But most of these obnoxious statutes have, we believe, long 
since fallen into disuse, and the principal resemblance between 
this ancient code and the present charter of Connecticut, is ob- 
servable in the prerogatives of the select men, which still subsist 
in all their ancient rigour. A man may be a native-born citizen 
and a freeholder, yet he is not permitted to vote for the most in- 
significant parish officer, unless the select men certify that he is 
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‘‘of mature years, quiet and peaceable behaviour, a civil conver- 
sation, and forty shillings freehold, or forty pounds personal estate ; 
if the select men of the town certify a person qualified in these 
respects, be is admitted a freeman on taking an oath of fidelity to 
the state.” It will readily be perceived that this inquisitorial 
power must give the select men a vast influence in elections, and 
if our limits would permit, we think the steady political habits of this 
state might be traced very clearly to this prerogative, which enables 
the select men, if they are so inclined, to prevent almost any per- 
son they please from exercising the right of suffrage. The words 
“‘ quiet and peaceable behaviour, and civil conversation,” are suf- 
ficiently elastic to be stretched so as to comprehend the whole ge- 
neral tenor of a man’s conduct, or contracted to any particular in- 
stance of irregularity. ‘This power may certainly be abused, but 
that it had not been complained of at the time our author wrote 
his history of Connecticut, we are assured expressly. Only two 
appeals had then been made from the decisions of the select men, 
and, if we recollect right, they were in both instances confirmed. 
Acquiescence in the acts of those in authority proceeds either 
from a conviction of their being just, or from despair that any op- 
position will be effectual. There is a kind of despotism under 
which the people are silent as the grave, not because they have 
no cause of complaint, but because they dare not complain, lest a 
new vial of wrath should be poured upon their heads. Wherever 
a people murmur very energetically, they are either free from 
any violent oppression, or they are on the eve of a revolution ; for 
when the tongue, in a despotic government, once gets free, all the 
rest follows of course. It may, we think, be laid down as a politi- 
cal axiom, that under a tyrannical government there is much 
grievance and little complaint ; and that in a free state, on the con- 
trary, there is very little suffering, but a prodigious deal of cla- 
mour. 

Much has been said of the severity of these venerable statutes 
called the Blue Laws; but we think part of that severity may 
be ascribed to the peculiar situation of the framers. Punishment, 
in order to be effectual, should be in some degree proportioned to 
the difficulty of apprehending the criminal; to the obstacles in 
the way of his conviction; and to the measure in which he is 
liable to be affected by that punishment. A slight penalty may 
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be sufficient to deter a man from the commission of a crime, 
provided the discovery and the infliction be certain. But if the 
chance of punishment be very remote and improbable, the degree 
of the penalty should be proportionably increased—the weapon 
should be keen that wounds at a distance. 

Their religious dissensions caused the first colonists of Connec- | 
ticut to separate into small parties very early, and seek new settle- : 
menis rewote from those who they considered their oppressors. . 
Here, surrounded by Indian tribes, who inhabited the wide wil- | 
deruess, or.by almost impenetrable solitudes, escape was compa- 
ratively easy to the oliender; and if he chanced to be taken, the 


deivctive mode of administering justice, as well as the close union 
which bad attached the little band to each other, and had gradually 
been strengthened by dangers, musi have afforded frequent opportu- 
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. nities of evading punishment. But even supposing the delinquent : 
fae at jast to be brought to conviction, it is to be considered that the ( 
el is honest pilgrims had been so well seasoned in England by stocks, j 
iia ; imiprisouments, bastinadces, and other gentle applications for t 
Hig! | ie bringing back stray sheep to the fold, fashionable in those days, ¢ 

ihe that they did not mind trifles. ( 
a } Liaving «oncluded the historical part of his work, our author 
rh commences a geographical description of Connecticut, dividing it 1 
‘ into three great sections. The first consisted of the kingdom of ? 
i) Sassacus, which comprehended the present counties of New Lon- t 
don and Windham; the second of the kingdom of Quinnipiog, i 
: comprising the counties of New-Hiaven and Fairfield ; and the ! V 
iY ihira was composed of the counties of Hartford and Litchfield.* f 
This last was the patrimony of the great Connecticote, who gave v 
his name to the whole state, and was, if we may believe our au- 
i thor, a sort of Agamemnon, a “ king of men,” who had tributary i; 
j kings under him, being, in fact, the only Indian emperor ever 
eee discovered in North America. The ancient limits of the state of c 

; Connecticut, the historian affirms, of right extended to the Hud- t 
itt Hii son, and he complains bitterly of the encroachment of our ances- b 
ule iors, whom he calls the “sly New-Yorkers,”’ a name which we n 
irs | will venture to say was never applied to them before or since. f 

‘| i Ile maintains that these worthy Dutchmen cheated the sister state re 
I hi out of the whole of Long Island, which of right belonged to Con- b 
he bel | 
i i * Two new counties have since been formed in Connecticut, called Middlesex amd be 
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necticut. ‘These charges are now of no importance, except as 


they implicate the characters of our venerable forefathers, whose 
reputation for patriarchal simplicity and inflexible uprightness, Is 
such as {o repel such imputations at once, and render a vindica- 
tion altogether unnecessary. Besides this, he in the very outset 
of his work maintains, that the people of Connecticut had never 
a legal title to any of the lands they occupied, and how people 
can be “cheated” out of what never belonged to them, is quite 
incomprehensible. 

We have one more charge under this head against the historian, 
and that is, the unhandsome manner in which he speaks of Mr. 
Smith, the author of the first history of New-York, whose credit is 
so high as to be sometimes referred to in judicial pleadings. We 
are aware that historians, any more than people of other trades, can- 
not be expected to agree, and that the first business of an histori- 
cal writer is to put down all his predecessors in order that he may 
have plenty of room; yet still we must seriously protest against 
this attack upon the credit of the father of our history, whose 
authority is equally sacred with that of Herodetus, or the father 
of any history extant. 

Having sketched the general divisions of Connecticut, the au- 
thor proceeds to a more particular description of the principal 
rivers, towns, remarkable curiosities, &c. interspersing it with no- 
tices of various traditions, and relations of remarkable occurrences. 
Many of these are highly curious, and it is in this portion of the 
work that we begin to discover those symptoms of the marvel- 
lous, which gained the history that distinguishing appellation to 
which we have formerly alluded. 

Speaking of the Connecticut river, he mentions a remarkable 
fact in natural history, which would certainly stagger any reader 
not familiar with Titus Livius, Pliny, and other writers, who are 
considered as authentic by all orthodox scholars. He relates that 
ihe water, being compressed between two “ unyielding rocks, 
becomes consolidated without frost, by pressure and by swift 
ness, fo such a degree of induration that no iron crow can be 
forced into it.” Whatever may be thought of this passage, it 
relates nothing half so remarkable as thousands of stories told 
by ancient writers, who are still considered good authority not- 
withstanding these frequent departures from sound matter of 
fact. Setting aside the numerous tricks played by the ancient 
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62 ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


rivers with unsuspicious damsels, all early history is full of 
strange stories about them. We will content ourselves with in- 
stancing two; one related by the most celebrated philosopher, 
and the other by one of the most famous historians of antiquity. 
Aristotle mentions a river, called the Elusina, which had a most 
extraordinary ear for music, insomuch that it would bubble, 
and dimple, and dance about with evident symptoms of delight 
whenever any instrument was played on its banks; and Josephus 
affirms that a river of Judea, whose name he discreetly conceals, 
pursued its course regularly for six days and stood still on the 
seventh. From these instances it will appear that the singular 
compression of Connecticut river is not altogether without a paral- 
lel in the unaccountable caprices of other streams, nor our author 
destitute of the authority of great names to sanction his story. 

dn running over the list of principal towns, we notice several 
curious particulars, some of which we shall give to the reader 
without comment, leaving him to draw his own conclusions with 
regard to their veracity. Of New London he says, “'The people 
of this town have the credit of inventing tarring and feathering as a 
punishment for heresy. They first inflicted it on the papists and 
anabaptisis.”” ‘This fact refutes the conjecture of certain antiqua- 
rians, who, with the usual sagacity of that useful race of people, 
maintain that it was of southern origin, because that region 


abounds in tar. 
The people of the iown of Norwich have the following com- 


plimentary notice. 

“Were I to give,’ says the historian, “the character of the 
people of Norwich, [ would do it in the words of the famous Mr. 
George Whitfield, (who was a good judge of mankind,) in his 
Farewell Sermon to them a short time before his death: ‘ When 
[ first preached in this maguificent house, above twenty years 
ago, I told you that you were part beast, part man, and part devil, 
at which you were offended. [have since thought much about that 


expression, and confess that for once I was mistaken. I therefore 


take this opportunity to correct my error. Behold! I now tell 
you that you are not part man and part beast, but wholly of the 
devil.’ *’ This was a “ farewell” with a vengeance, and such as the 
good people of Norwich, whatever may be their component parts, 
probably remember to this day, if there be any truth in the story- 
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This division of man reminds us of that of the Mississippi navi- 
gator who affirmed himself to be “ all alligator but his head, which 
was of aqua-fortis.”’ 

The town of Windham is distinguished by the following sin- 
gular occurrence. ‘The author’s account of the evening con- 
certs is exceedingly alarming. Aristophanes’ chorus of frogs was 
nothing to them; neither do we everremember to have seen or heard 
any thing that would bear a comparison, except in Hogarth’s in- 
imitable picture of the Enraged Musician, where, if the beholder’s 
imagination is tolerably active, he may realize something of the 
kind. 

“Strangers,” says our author, “ are very much terrified at the 
hideous noise made on a summer evening by vast numbers of frogs 
in the brooks and ponds adjacent. ‘There are about thirty dif- 
ferent voices among them, some of which resemble the bellowing 
ofa bull. ‘Pie owls and whip-poor-wills complete the rough con- 
cert, which may be heard several miles off.” “One night in 
July, 1758, the frogs of an artificial pond about three miles square, 
and about five miles from Windham, finding the water dried up, 
left the place ina body and marched, or rather hopped, towards 
Minnomantic river. They were under the necessity of going 
through the town, which they entered about midnight. The bull 
frogs were the leaders, and the pipers followed without number. 
They filled a road forty yards wide for four miles in length, and 
w ~e for several hours passing through the town unusually clamor- 
ou.. The inhabitants were equally perplexed and frightened. 
Some expected to find an army of French and Indians, others 
feared an earthquake or dissolution of nature. Old and young, 
male and female, fled hastily from their beds with worse shriek- 
ings than those of the frogs. The men, after a flight of half a mile, 
in which they met with many broken shins, finding no enemies in 
pursuit of them, madea half, and summoned resolution enough to 
return back to their wives and children, when they distinctly 
heard from the enemy’s camp these words, Wight, Helderivin, 
Dier, Tété. This last they thought meant treaty, and plucking 
up courage, they sent a triumvirate to capitulate with the supposed 
french and Indians. ‘hese three men approached and begged 
to speak with the general; but it being dark, and no answer given, 
they were sorely agitated for some time betwixt hope and fear. 
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G4 ORIGINAL REVIEW. 


At length, however, it was found that the dread inimical army 


was only an army of thirsty frogs going to the river for a little 
water. Such an incursion,” continues the historian, “was never 
heard of before or since; and yet the people of Windham have 
been ridiculed for their timidity on this occasion. I verily be- 
lieve an army under the Duke of Marlborough, would, under the 
like circumstances, have acted no better than they did.” 

We fully agree with the author, and think, moreover, that the 
people of Windham deserve great credit, particularly the intrepid 
three who went to conclude the treaty. If the conjecture were 
admissible, we should be inclined to suppose that these frogs, 
particularly those who bellowed like bulls, were of the breed of 
Seriphus, so celebrated by ‘Elian and others for making a prodi- 
gious noise whenever they went abroad. 

This remarkable story of the frogs has often been brought for- 
ward as a proof of our author’s singular credulity, or rather of his 
propensity to exaggerate. Yet it isnot without a parallel. Justin 
relates that the inhabitants of Abdera were once driven out of their 
country by an incursion of this kind. The people, like those of 
Windham, were horribly frightened at first; but on discovering 
their assailants in the morning, they, one and all, fell into a fit of 
laughing which lasted several days, and, it is said, gradually ex- 
tended to the extreme borders of Greece, where it spent its force 
against Mount Ossa in Thessaly. One of these Abderites was 
Democritus, who never recovered his gravity, but continued 
laughing on to the end of his life, whereby he attained to great 
distinction, and was called the laughing philosopher. 

A particular description is given in this work of the town of 
New-Haven, which be considers, with great justice, one of the 
most beautiful places inthe United States. “It is also celebra- 
ted,” says he, “for having given the name of Pumpkin Heads to 
all the New-Englanders. It originated in the blue laws, which en- 
jein every male to have his hair cut round by a cap. When caps 
were not to be had, they substituted the hard shel! of a pumpkin, 
which being put on the head every Saturday, the hair is cut by the 
shell all round the head. Whatever virtue may be supposed to be 
derived from this custom [ know not; but there is much prudence 
init. First, it prevents the hair from snarling; secondly, it saves 
the use of combs, bags, and ribands; thirdly, the hair cannot in- 
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commode the eyes by falling over them; and, fourthly, such per- 
sons as have lost their eyes for heresy, and other wickednesses, 
cannot conceal their misfortune and disgrace.” 

We intended to have extracted a very curious account of a Pav- 
waw held near Litchfield, wherein Mr. Visey, a learned man from 
New-York, distinguished himself by discomfiting a vast number 
of the Indian devils; a victory particularly honourable to New- 
York, because some of the ablest exorcisers of the eastern 
states had failed in the same attempt. It was also our intention 
to treat our readers to the story of the ship seen in the air at New- 
Haven, and several other curious particulars. But our limits will 
now only permit us to make a few general observations with re- 
spect to the degree of credit which ought to be given to the work 
under consideration. 

That the History of Connecticut contains many things that 
may startle the timid bashfulness of modern skeptics, we are per- 
fectly aware, but we at the same time aver, that not one of these 
equals the thousand marvellous stories of Herodotus, Livy, 
Pliny, and an infinite number, we may say all, the ancient histo- 
rians of any sort of reputation with the moderns. People who 
believe the stories which Herodotus fathers upon the Egyptian 
priests ; the account of the Nasamonians which he gives with 
such gravity ; the match at dice between Rhampsinitus and Ceres 
in the shades; the exploit of Arion of Methymna; or the nota- 
ble experiment by which the Egyptian king ascertained which 
was the most ancient nation in the world—all related by the father 
of history—we had almost said the father of lies—need not affect 
to doubt the modest relations of our author. When the Roman 
historians tell us of the ox that cried out in the market of Rome, 
“ Rome take care of thyself;’’ of the dog that spoke when Tar- 
quin was driven from the throne—of the rook tiat on seeing the 
’ and of the in- 
finite number of miracles and prodigies achieved by the gods in 
favour of Rome, we believe them because they happened at such 
a distance, and so long ago, that there is nothing to contradict them 
except their impossibility. ‘The betier sort of readers, indeed, 
incline to doubt this part of their history, but make atonement by 
%elieving all the rest, and we only claim for our author the like 
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favour. Credulity is not so bad as unbelief, and the historian who 
relates only what he believes to be true, is much to be preferred 
to one who fetters the imagination with perpetual doubts, and 
leaves the reader adrift on the ocean of uncertainty, or, as they 
politely express it, “to draw his own conclusions.” 

Thus the early historians of every country are always most 
valuable, because they are a class of people who seldom doubt 
any thing, and are never deterred from setting down any exploit 
to the credit of their countrymen, on the score of its impossibility. 
It is of little consequence how much they deal in the marvellous; 
so long as their stories tell to the credit of their native couniry, 
they will always find a good number of believers. But wo to him 
who relates any thing to its disadvantage without disguising a good 
part of the truth. His history will be called the lying history to 
a certainty. It is not a little remarkable that almost all the ancient 
histories now extant are full of the marvellous, and were probably 
preserved by the monks on account of their great resemblance to 
the romances which were so fashionable in the darker ages of litera- 
ture, rather than from any intrinsic superiority over cotemporary 
works. Probability soon dies, but the wonderful and the incom- 
prehensible, like the mighty turtle of eastern mythology, survives 
even the dissolution of nature, and triumphs over the wreck of 
worlds. 

All the early historians of other countries abound in these immortal 
incongruities; and if they are believed, it would be a singular excep- 
tion to refuse the same indulgence to our author. Itis very true that 
distance of time, like distance of space, allows the imagination full 
room to expatiate in boundless luxuriancy, and gives free scope tothe 
airy and fantastic gambols of credulity. Things related to have 
happened but yesterday, and within a short distance, are subject 
to the test of inquiry, and may be proved or disproved; but of 
events beyond the sphere of examination, we can only judge by 
what we conceive to be the limits of possibility. How many 
things are thought to have been possible in the early ages of the 
world that are not so now, either because the limits of human 
power, or the bounds of human credulity have been circumscribed? 
Convinced of this, the later historians are content to record only 
such events as come within the limits of our present capacity of 
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belief, and are one and all lamentably deficient in the marvellous, 
relating only such things as might have happened anywhere, and 
every day, without makingany great figure in the almanac or parish 
register. This is it that makes many of them so dull that very 
few people, except those who want to be put to sleep in an easy 
way, will read them. This, too, is the case with our own 
historians, with the exception of the author of the History of 
Connecticut, who has laudably endeavoured to give our early 
annals an air of romance which will render them peculiarly at- 
tractive. While other nations number among their progenitors 
heroes, monsters, demi-gods, and most illustrious robbers ; and 
pretend to exploits that could only have been performed by the as- 
sistance of Beelzebub; we, when we grow old, and want to boast 
of our ancestors, will have nothing to show but a band of pious pil- 
grims who sought the interminable forests of the new world, not 
in the glorious hope of plunder or of conquest—not in search of a 
more mellow clime or fertile soil—not for the purpose of ransack- 


ing the maternal bosom of the earth for hidden gold—but for the: 


liberty of worshipping their maker in the manner they thought 
best. 

When, in after times, we are called upon to vie with the nations 
of the old world in splendour of descent, or in traditional renown, 
how will we shrink from the contrast between the peaceful pilgrim 
whose shield was his trust in Providence, whose sword the word 
of truth—and the prowling robber, or marauding pirate, who, 
smitten with the smiling aspect of some devoted land, poured in 
his hungry followers sword in hand, exterminated the ancient pos- 
sessors, founded a new nation, and when he died, from a monster 
became a god! How will we then repine that we did not stimu- 
late the inventive genius of our author to the production of some 
great work that might have vied in wonders and monstrous exploits 
with the most renowned of the early historians! As it is, our 
history is likely to become a mere hum-drum, true history, not 
like that of Lucian, abounding with strange people living on the 
scent of frogs roasted on the coals—who, we suppose, were the 
ancestors of the French—or with others having each a goodly 
cabbage growing out behind, who were doubtless the forefathers 
of the valiant sour-krout eaters of Germany—but a mere matter 
of fact chronicle, abounding in no other romance but that of real 
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Such matters, however strange, are not to be compared 


with the relations of the early historians of the enviable old world, 
which are so beautifully incongruous, or so delightfully improbable, 


as to tickle the imagination in a wonderfully pleasant manner. A 


real event, however extraordinary, if its causes be clearly ex- ~ 
plained, ceases to be an object of wonder; whereas a most 
agreeable astonishment is excited by a fictitious circunistance re- 


laied in such a manner as to make it appear quite impossible. 
There is a symmetry in truth that diminishes its apparent great- 


ness, whereas falsehood is generally magnified, like a building, by 


the disproportion of its parts—we feel much less surprise at 
seeing a tall man whose frame is in perfect proportion, than a 
little stinted dwarf whose very want of symmetry renders him a 


monster. 


For these reasons, and in the hope that at some remote period, 
when improbability shall have become hallowed by time, and im- 


possibility consecrated by the belief of ages, the relations of our 
author may become the foundation of a chronicle that shall vie 
with those of Archbishop Turpin,.or Sir Richard Baker, we are 
anxious that the History of Connecticut should be preserved. 


Time, that can do any thing but make people young again, will 


give it value as he plies his ceaseless course, and time will increase 
our faith in the wonders its records. When truth is buried in the 


rubbish of ages—when all cotemporary testimony is swept away 
—when detection has quenched her taper—and the mists of time, 


like those of the natural world, have given to distant objects 
an indistinct, mysterious, and exaggerated outline—then it is that 
credulity riots in the fertile fields of the marvellous, and romance 
becomes hisiory. P. 
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LORD BYRON. 


Amone the cluster of poets that have lately sprung up in 


Great Britain, the most fashionable, at the present day, is Lord 


Byron. Independent of his literary merits, his popularity may be 


attributed, in some degree, to his rank, youth, and the eccentric and 
romantic cast of his private character. He is descended froma 
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noble and illusirious family, that may be traced back to the reign 
of William the Conqueror. ‘Two of his ancestors fell in the field 
of Cressy, another fought under the banner of Karl Richmond 
at the battle of Bosworth, and several lost their lives in the armies 
of Charles I. 

Lord Byron inherited the title at an early age, in immediate 
succession from his granduncle William. He passed several of 
his youthful years in Scotland, but received the chief part of his 
education at the celebrated school of Harrow, and finished it at 
the university of Cambridge. While at school, he evinced those 
peculiar traits of character, and that poetical talent, which have 
since distinguished him. He was independent, and rather haughty 
in his manners; limited in his friendships; eccentric in his opi- 
nions; and of a proud reserve that approached to misanthropy. 
Still he does not seem to have been unpopular; his schoolmates, 
ihough they were repelled from his intimacy, yet gave him credit 
for high and generous qualities, and strong sensibilities ; he was ac- 
counted an apt student and a good scholar, and was remarked as 
excelling in poetical exercises. Shortly after leaving school, and 
before he was of age, he published a volume of miscellaneous 
poems, entitled “ Hours of Idleness, by Lord Byron, a minor.” 
This volume fell under the lash of the Edinburgh reviewers, who 
animadverted upon it ina strain of coarse but highly ludicrous sa- 
tire. Their strictures, though severe, were in general just, and 
though their ridicule may have been galling to the individual, yet 
if it could operate in any degree to restrain that fatal eagerness 
to rush into notoriety, which is the misfortune of so many young 
writers, we cannot but think it highly beneficial. Still we consider 
their censure of the poems as too unqualified—many passages in 
the volume are stamped with considerable poetical merit ; seve- 
ral of the poems, which, from their date, must have been written 
when his lordship was but fifteen years of age, are surprising pro- 
ductions for such early youth, and, indeed, the whole collection, 
as the writings of “a minor,” certainly bore the air of very great 
promise. 

One of the best of the poems is an elegy on Newstead Abbey, 
the family seat of the Byrons. Here his lordship dwells on the 
former power and feudal grandeur of his ancestors, recounts their 
gallant exploits, and pours forth, in elevated language, the feelings 
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of a high-born soul, meditating on the ruins of past magnificence. 
The concluding stanzas apply immediately to himself, and are se- 
lected as being characteristic of the poet. 


«« Newstead! what saddening change of scene is thine ! 
Thy yawning arch betckens slow decay ; 

The last and youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his sway. 


‘** Deserted now, he scans thy gray worn towers ; 
Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep; 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers ; 
These, these he views, and views them but to weep. 


“ Yet are his tears no emblem of regret, 
Cherish’d affection only bids them flow; 
Pride, Hope, and Love, fo bid him to forget, 

But warm his bosom with impassion’d glow. 


‘Vet, he prefers thee to the gilded domes, 
Or gewgaw grottoes of the vainly great; 
Yet lingers mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 
Nor breathes a.murmur ’gainst the will of fate, 


7 


‘“* Haply thy sun, emerging, ye! may shine, 
Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 

Hours, splendid as the past, may still be thine, 
And bless thy future, as thy former day.” 


It is worthy of remark, that in one of the poems in this collec- 
tion, he seems to have anticipated the castigation of criticism, and 
even to have acquiesced in its justice: 


** Still [ must yield those worthies merit, 
Who chas en with unsparing spirit, 

Bad rhymes, and those who write them; 
And though myself may be the next 
By critic sarcasm to be vext, 

1 surely will not fight them. 
“ Perhaps they would do quite as well 
To break the rudely sounding shell 

Of such a young beginner; 
He who offends at pert nineteen, 
At thirty may become, I ween, 

A very hardened sinner.” 


But with all this apparent meekness, and professed submission te 
the rod, Lord Byron possessed the inseparable irritability of an 
author, and retorted upon the Edinburgh critics in the well-known 
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satire of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” The success 
of this poem at once stamped his reputation; it met with vast cir- 
culation, and universal applause. ‘The million were delighted with 
it, from the relish that almost every one has for any thing pungent 
and satirical; some authors extolled it, because they had formerly 
suffered under the lash of the critics themselves, and rejoiced in 
any thing that could reach their feelings, or prove their fallibility : 
while many others joined in the plaudits, by way of making favour 
with the poet, least they should at some future time suffer under 
the satire of his excursive muse. 

The poem, indeed, was intrinsically excellent, possessing much 
of the terseness and vigour of Roman satire ; and though he lay 
about him with an unsparing hand, and often cut down where he 
should merely have lopped off, still, we think, the garden of poetry 
would be wonderfully benefited by frequent visitations of the kind. 
The most indifferent part of the poem is that where the author 
meant to be most severe; his animadversions on the critics have 
too much of pique and anger; the heat of his feelings has 
taken out the temper of his weapon; and when he mentions Jef- 
frey he becomes grossly personal, and sinks beneath the dignity 
of his muse. Whatever may have been the temporary pain of 
the application, we think Lord Byron was benefited by the 
caustic of criticism. He was entering into literature with all the 
lulling advantages of a titled author; a strong predisposition on the 
part of society to admire; and none of those goads to talent that 
stimulate poor and obscure aspirers after fame, whose only means 
of rising in society is by the vigorous exertion of their talents. 
His lordship might, therefore, have slipped quietly into the silken 
herd of “ persons of quality,” who have from time to time scrib- 
bled volumes of polite, spindle-shanked poetry, in their nightgowns 
and slippers, had not the rough critic of the north given a saluta- 
ry shake to his nerves, and provoked him to the exertion of full 
and masculine talent. 

On coming of age, Lord Byron, after taking his seat in the 
house of peers, went abroad and spent some time in the south of 
Europe, and among the Grecian islands. He appears to have trod 
those classic regions with ithe enthusiasm of a scholar, and to have 
stored his mind and exalted his imagination with the relics of de- 
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parted taste and grandeur, and the luxurious scenes and gorgevus 
imagery of the east. He returned to England in 1811, and in 
the spring of 1812 published “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.” 
The limits of this brief article will not allow us to enter into any 
examination of the merits of this poem, which, indeed, has been 
thoroughly scrutinized by every periodical publication of the 
times. In the notes appended to it, his lordship again took occa- 
sion to indulge in a few hits of no great force against his old ad- 
versaries, (he Edinburgh reviewers. These writers, in reviewing 
mM his “ Childe Harold,” spoke of it with great candour and ap- 
en plause, and in the conclusion of their criticism, adverted, in terms 
of manly moderation, to his lordship’s determined hostility. This 
My unexpected liberality touched the generous feelings of the poet, 
and in a letter, which he immediately wrote to Mr. Jeffrey, he 
hot Be lamented the literary feud that had arisen between them, expressed 
th his sense of the fair and candid criticism of Childe Harold, and 
4) regretting that his resentments had led him to the publication of 
his satire, declared, that as an atonement, he would endeavour to 
suppress its circulation, and banish it from print. His lordship has 








i) ut faithtully observed the promise, and the consequence is, that a 
id | copy of “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” is not to be pro- 
if t cured at present in any of the bookshops of Great Britain. 
ey The subsequent writings of Lord Byron are too well known to B 
fay ni need recapitulation. He has published a succession of brilliant 
a little eastern tales, decorated with appropriate and splendid ‘ 
ae imagery. These are in every one’s hands, and are the hackneyed 2 
1 subjects of every review. The profits of these writings have a 
Aes been liberally dispensed by his lordship to various persons ; for, , 
though by no means very affluent in his circumstances, he consi- . 

ders it a point uf pride not to receive pecuniary emolument from E 

the inspirations of his muse. In the introduction to his last poem a 

he expresses a determination not to publish again for several years ; P 

and we understand he is about once more to depart on his poetic P 

rambles in the east. We hope he may keep to his determination, 

and give time for that poetical genius, which has hitherto manifested - 

itself in brilliant sparks and flashes, to kindle up into a fervent la 

and a lasting flame. al 








{Leigh Hunt, the author of the Feast of the Poets, has written much and well in 
verse and prose, on various subjects, particularly politics, literature and dramatie 
eriticism. Bu in every thing he writes, he discovers a poetical character He is 
raturally a poet—not, perhaps, of the first order, and probably incapable of pro- 


ducing the highest effect of sublimity or pathos, but full of fancy, of sprightliness - 


of taste, and of sentiment. The following sketeh of his life, written by himsel 
about four years ago, possesses much interest, and places in a strong light the bold- 
mess and independence of the author’s literary and political character. It isto be 
regretted that so much of violent asperity and personal feeling should mingle 


with his political opinious. Since the date of this letter Mr. Hunt was for about 


a year the editor of a quarterly literary publication of great merit, entitled the 
Reflector, in which the Feast of the Poets first appeared, after which he again 
entered with much violence into political controversy, and has since shared ‘he 
fate of Cobbett, having been convicted of a libel upon the Prince Kegent, and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in Surrey gaol, } 


MEMOIR OF ME. JAMES HENRY LEIGH HUNT. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY MIRROR. 


Dear Sir, Examiner Office, April 20, 1810. 

You know my opinions respecting the biography of living per- 
sons, especially of those who either deserve no such notice, or 
may wish to deserve it better: but you have succeeded in per- 
suading me that a public writer, who pays attention to the drama, 
is a person of some interest to your readers ; and as an author on 
these occasions must be an assisting party to what is said of him, 
I have thought it best to say quite as much as need be said, in 
my own person, and thus perform the task as frankly and decently 
as possible. Appison has observed, in corroboration of your 
arguments, “that a reader seldom peruses a book with plea- 
sure, till he knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, 
of a mild or choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with other 
particulars of the like nature, that conduce very much to the 
right understanding of an author.” (Spec. No. 1.) And it was 
aaid of Tom Brown, 1! think, when the second edition of his 
poems did not sell, that the joke was lost, because he omitted the 
portrait. Now, as my first wish is to be well understood, | would 
not willingly lose any help towards that valuable qualification. I 
should be very sorry were the reader puzzled with any opinion of 
mine, from his ignorance of my having a dark complexion, or the 
ladies incline to doubt my sensibility, for want of knowing that I 
am very happily married. Thus I fairly disclose these two 
important secrets to the public ; and that no possible joke may be 
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lost, the artists, you see, have produced a very good likeness of 
my face.* 

Of birth, &c. you tell me it is absolutely necessary to say 
something. Well :——I was born at Southgate, in October, 1784. 
My parents were the late Rev. I. Hun, at that time tutor in the 
Duke of Cuanpos’s family, and Many, daughter of SrerHEN 
SHEWELL, merchant of Philadelphia, ‘whose sister is the lady of 
Mr. President West. Here, indeed, I could enlarge, both 
seriously and proudly; for if any one circumstance of my life 
could give me cause for boasting, it would be that of having had 
such a mother. She was indeed a mother in every exalted sense 
of the word, in piety, in sound teaching, in patient care, in spot- 
less example. Married at an early age, and commencing from 
that time a life of sorrow, the world afflicted, but it could not 
change her: no rigid economy could hide the native generosity of 
her heart, no sophistical and skulking example injure her fine 
sense or her contempt of worldly- mindedness, no unmerited sor- 
row convert her resignation into bitterness. But let me not hurt 
the noble simplicity of her character by a declamation, however 
involuntary. At the time when she died, the recollection of her 
sufferings and virtues tended to embitter the loss; but knowing 
what she was, and believing where she is, I now feel her memory 
as a serene and inspiring influence, that comes over my social mo- 
ments only to temper cheerfulness, and over my reflecting ones, to 
animate me in the love of truth. At seven I was admitted into 
the grammar school of Christ’s Hospital, where I remained till 
fifteen, and received a good foundation in the Greek and Latin 
languages. On my departure from school, a collection of verses, 
consisting of some school exercises, and of some larger pieces, 
written during the first part of 1800, was published that year 
under the title of Juvenilia, and in a manner, which, however I 
may have regretted it, it does not become me, perhaps, to repro- 
bate. The verses were my own, but not my will. The pieces 
were written with sufficient imitative enthusiasm, but that is all: I 
had read Gray, and I must write something like Gray; I ad- 
mired Coxuins, and I must write something like Couns; | 
adored SPENSER, and I must write a long allegorical poem, filled 
with ne’s, whiloms, and personification, like Spenser. I say 
thus much upon the subject, because, as I was a sort of rhyming 
young Roscius, and tended to lead astray other youths, who mis- 
took reading for inspiration, as in fact has been the case, I wish to 
deprecate these precocious appearances in public, which are 
always dangerous to the taste, and in general dissatisfactory to the 


* This letter is accompanied in the Monthly Mirror by a very fine head. 
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recollection. After spending some time in that gloomiest of all 
“darkness palpable,” a lawyer’s office—and plunging, when 1 
left it, into alternate study and morbid idleness, studious all night, 
and hypochondriac all day, to the great and reprehensible injury 
of my health and spirits, it fell into my way to commence theatri- 
cal critic ina newly established paper, called the News, and [ did 
so with an ardour proportioned to the want of honest newspaper 
criticism, and to the insufferable dramatic nonsense which then 
rioted in public favour. In 1805 an amiable nobleman, at that 
time high in office, procured me a humble situation in a govern- 
ment office. This office, in January, 1809, I voluntarily gave 
up, not only from habitual disinclination, but from certain hints, 
futile enough in themselves, yet sufficiently annoying, respecting 
the feelings of the higher ieihers, who could not contemplate with 
pleasure a new paper called the Examiner, which, in concert with 
one of my brothers, | had commenced the year before, and in 
which I pursued the very uncourtly plan of caring for nothing but 
the truth. This paper, which it is our pleasure to manage as well 
as we can, and our pride to keep as independent as we ought, is 
now my only regular employment; but I contrive to make it a 
partof other literary studies, which may at a future time, by God’s 
blessing, enable me to do something better for the good opinion of the 
public; and as to its profits—with constitutional reform for its 
object, and a stubborn consistency for its merif, it promises, in spite 
of the wretched efforts of the wretched men in power, to procure 
for me all that I wish to acquire—a good name and a decent com- 
petency. 

[ find I have been getting serious on this magnificent subject ; 
but a man’s muscles unconsciously return to their gravity when 
employed in talking of his own affairs, and few persons have en- 
joyed a more effectual round of flatteries than myself, who have 
been abused and vilified by every publication that has had the 
least pretension to infamy ;—not to mention the grateful things 
said of me by the writers of “ comedy,” to whom I have been 
teaching grammar any time these six years—or the epithets 
lavished upon my head by our prepossessing ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
who has twice brought me into court as “ a malicious and ill-dis- 
posed person,’ ” purely to show that he could not prove his accusa- 
tion. It is in vain, however, that I write as clearly as I can for 
the comprehension of the ministerialists : nothing can persuade 
them, or their writers, that all I desire is an honest reputation on 
my own part, and alittle sense and deéency on theirs. Itis to no 
purpose that I have preserved a singleness of conduct, and even 
kept myself studiously aloof from public men whom I admire, in 
order to write at all times just what I think. The corruptionists 
will have it that Iam a turbulent demagogue, a factious, ferocious, 
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and diabolical republican, a wretch who “ horrifies the pure and 
amiable nature’ of royal personages, a plotter with Cosserr, 
whom I never saw in my life, and an instrument of the designs of 
Horns Tooxr, whom I never wish to see. It is equally in vain 
that I have taken such pains to secure the gratitude of the dra- 
matists. I understand they never could be brought to regard me 
in the proper light; and a variety of criticisms, as well as the 
reports of my “ good-natured friends,” have conveyed to me, at 
divers times, the most positive assurances that I was an uninform- 
ed, an unwarrantable, and an unfeeling critic—a maiignant critic— 
a bad critic—-no critic at all—nay, a blackhearted being who de- 
lighted in tormenting—a sort of critical Ruynwick WiLLiamMs 
who went about slashing in the dark—and in fine—what I must 
confess I really was at one period of my life—a boy. 'The worst 
publications that attacked me | abstained from noticing, not only 
from a proper respect to myself, but upon the principle that their 
own vices had already given them their death blow. However, 
they still continued fighting, like the vivacious deceased in the 
romance, who had not time, you know, to discover he was 


dead :— 


fl pover’ uomo che non sen era accorte, 
Andava combattendo, ed era morto. 
Orlando Innam. 


But you see they die off, one after the other. The process is 
the same, though slower, with those “ living dead men,” the dra- 
matists: and even the attorney-general and his right honourable 
friends, whose vigour consists in the persecution of newspapers, 
and whose genius in the waste of their country’s blood, will recol- 
lect, I trust, that the inevitable hour awaits them also, and a much 
more serious one than can be contemplated in jest. 

But enough of this egregious history. Dvisinclined as I was at 
first to the publication of this little memoir, I am at length not 
dissatisfied, I confess, with having an opportunity of contradict- 
ing, under my name, all those motives of envy or of ill temper, 
to which my humble efforts in the cause of taste and reason may 
have been attributed. To envy Mr. Cuerry or Mr. Dippin is 
no easy task; but to feel a personal ill will against bad writers 
would be, I trust, a still harder with me, if possible. If such 
persons lose their reputation or their profits, and become by- 
words for bad writing, they must attribute the misfortune to its 
real cause, and make the plain shoulder-shrugging confession which 
the other day escaped Mr. Reynoups, who has now given the 
town not only a fair warning, but a better proof of his sense than 
all his comedies put together. The just severity of criticism 
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regards nothing but what is public; and had I made any answer 
to those poor reprobates, who, when they could find nothing per- 
sonal to attack in me, attacked the character of those who were 
related to me, I should have challenged them to produce a single 
passage, in which I have made any personal attack on the defor- 
mities, morals, or hearts of those whom I criticised. Political 
stricture is another thing ; and to be bitterly severe on men who 
grow wealthy and wanton in the lavishment of English blood, 
requires nothing but to be commonly virtuous. But I have heard 
that even some of our present rulers cut a very good figure at their 
fire sides, and l have no doubt that our bad writers cut much bet- 
ter. So far from meddling with either of them there, who would 
not wish them there, wrapped up forever in social enjoyment? 
The dramatists would at once make the proper use of their talents 
by fitting up baby theatres for their children; and Mr. Percevac, 
instead of sending his countrymen to prisons and graves, would hit 
the exact pitch of his genius in the forging of cherry-stone chains 
and the blowing of bubbles. But as criticism is not to invade the 
privacies of men, so private considerations are never to issue ou! 
upon, and obstruct, public criticism; still less are they to be sacred 
in the defence of polilical character, when they are so continually 
brought into play by the politicians themselves, and elevated to 
the room and to the rank of public virtue. As I began, therefore, 
{ shall proceed. I am not conscious of ever having given praise 
for policy’s sake, or blame for malignity’s; and I never will. A 
strict adherence to truth, and a recurrence to first principles, are 
the only things calculated to bring back the happier times of ow 
literature and constitution ; and however humble as an individual, 
{ have found myself formidable as a lover of truth, and shali 
never cease to exert myself in its cause, as long as the sensible 
will endure my writings, and the honest appreciate my inten- 
tions. 
Yours, my dear Sir, very sincerely, 
Leicu Henr. 
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POETRY. 


SONNET. 
ON A MOONLIGHT VIEW OF HIGHLAND SCENERY. 


HOW sweet, my friend, at this lone hour, to scale 
These moonlight mountain cliffs, and view below 
The dark lake sleeping in the silver glow 

With allits shadowy isles ;--to list alone 
The dying winds that sigh around the steep, 
And summer rills adown the rocks that creep 

With a dull, tinkling, melancholy wail ;— 

How solemnly, while hush’d the fitful gale, 

Falls on the ear that deep and nameless tone, 
From the dint bosom of the wilderness ;— 

Made of all mingling sounds—so like the moan 
Of child that murmurs through its dream of bliss :~- 
Thus look'd the infant world ere yet the groan 

Of human guilt or grief disturbed its happiness ! 





Hees TO THE SAME. 


fuey call’d us brother bards!—The same blue streams 
Witness’d our yout!ful sports; our tears have sprung 
Together, when those ancient tales were sung, 

That tinged our fancy’s first and sweetest dreams ; 

| Two simple boys bewitched with magic themes !— 

if And still, as riper years and judgment came, 

On mutual couch we plann’d our mutual schemes, 
Our tastes, our friendships, and our faith the same :-— 

But not the same our task!—Thy loftier lyre, 
Which, with the tide of feeling, swells or falls, 

Shall charm tumultuous camps and courtly halls, 
And rouse the warrior’s arm and patriot’s ire— 
While I shall chant my little madrigals 

Tehappy circles round the cottage fire. 
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BALLAD. 


i. | 


WHEN the sky is black above, and the billows white below, 
And between the foaming swells we are lab’ring to and fro; 
When waves they roar beneath us, and thunders roll o’erhead, 
Q think ye not, ye landsmen! itis a seene of dread? 

But dreadful though it be, yet it cannot us appal, 


Fer we feel Affection pours her prayers, and Mercy hears them al! 
2 


When the ship is on her beams, and the masts are all a wreck, 
And, to ’scape the angry surge, we are lash’d upon the deck, 

When night is closing fast, and no sign of succour near, 

O think ye not, ye Jandsmen! it is a scene of fear? 

But fearful though it be, yet it cannot us appal, 

For we trust Affection pours her prayers, and Mercy hears them all. 


3. 


But see, the morn approaching, a vessel heaves in sight, 

The waves are sinking once again, the breezes they are light, 

She sees our waving signal, and swiftly beareth down, 

The red cross is her flag, and her country is our own: 

With pleasure, then, ye landsmen! our dangers we recall, 

For we know Affection pour’d her prayers, and Mercy heard them al! 


W.M. T 


THE BALLOON. 


| From the Reflector, edited by Leigh Hunt. } 


THE ary ship at anchor rides; 

Proudly she heaves her painted sides 
Impatient of delay ; 

And now her silken form expands, 

She springs aloft, she bursts her bands, 
She foats wpon her way. 
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POETRY. 


How swift! for now I see her sail 

High mounted on the viewless gale; 
And speeding up the sky ; 

And now a speck in ether tost, 

A moment seen, a moment lost, 
She cheats my dazzled eye. 


Bright wonder! thee no flapping wing, 

No labouring oar, no bounding spring; 
Urged on thy fleet career : 

By native buoyancy impelled, 

Thy easy flight was smoothly held 
Along the silent sphere. 


No curling mist at close of lighf, 
No meteor on the breast of nighf, 
No cloud at breezy dawn, 
No leaf adown the summer tide 
More effortless is seen to glide, 
Or shadow o’er the lawn. 


Vet thee, e’en thee, the destined hotr 

Shall summon from thy airy tower 
Rapid in prone, descent ; 

Methinks I see thee earthward borne 

With flaccid sides that droop forlorn; 
The breath ethereal spent. 


Thus daring Fancy’s pens sublime, 
Thus Love’s bright wings are clipped by Time ; 
Thus Hope, her soul elate, 
Exhales amidst this grosser air ; 
Thus lightest hearts are bowed by Care, 
And Genius yields to Fate! 
L. A’ 
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DOMESTIC LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Rodman’s translation of the Commercial Code of France, 8vo. New- York.—. 
We consider this volume as a very valuable addition to the library of 
every liberal-minded lawyer. An opinion has been taken up in this coun- 
try that the codes of France were formed altogether for the purpose of 
producing certain political effeets, and that their authority and importance 
were, consequently, dependent upon the existence and power of the 
Napoleon dynasty. This impression is entirely erroneous. The fact is, 
that there is no system of laws in the civilized world so richly de- 
serving that boasted title which has been assumed by the civil law, of “ The 
Public Reason” of Europe. The codes of the civil law were compiled, 
as is well known, by Tribonian and nine associates, from the former codes 
and ordinances. ‘The pandects which accompanied them were digested 
from the decisions and opinions of the Roman lawyers by the same great 
civilian, with the assistance of seventeen others. The whole of that great 
work, which has for ages commanded the respect and obedience of the 
civilized world, and has even transfused its spirit into the legal institutions 
of those countries which refused openly to receive its authority, was 
compiled under an arbitrary prince, and in less than five years. The old 
systems of the French law had been gradually refined and improved by 
the application of the principles and authority of the civil law, and the la- 
bours of several of the most enlightened lawyers of modern Europe—of 
Emerigon, of Pothier, of Montesquieu, of Vain, and the Chancellor 
D’Aguesseau. 

‘I'he three jarring and discordant systems of common law, or coutumes, 
which prevailed in different parts of France, were, after several centuries 
of amelioration, gradually coalescing into one more harmonious body. 
The ordinance of marine, compiled by order of the French government, 
in 1681, had, by its wisdom and ability, excited the admiration, and even, 
in part, procured its adoption, in most parts of the commercial world. The 
present learned Chancellor of New-York, when chief justice of that state, 
speaking of this ordinance, observed: “This code is not only very high 
evidence of what was then the general usage of trade, but, from its com- 
prehensive plan and masterly execution, it has been respected as a digest 
of the maritime law of all the commercial nations of Europe.” S Johnson. 
From these rich materials of jurisprudence the present code was formed, 
In imitation of the manner in which the civil code was compiled, a com- 
mission of six of the ablest lawyers of France, most of whom had re- 
ceived their education, and had’ practised under the ancient regime, was 
appointed for the purpose of digesting a commercial code. This was 
completed in less than two years. When finished it was presented to the 
consideration of the several chambers of commerce in the great commer- 
cial cities, to the different commercial tribunals, and to the courts of ap- 
peal established in the several departments of the empire. All these bo- 
dies separately deliberated upon it, and apparently with the greatest bold- 
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ness and freedom. Their discussions are collected in two large quarte 


volumes. According to the different genius and characters of the officers 
who composed these tribunals, the most various alterations are proposed. 
Some comment upon the phraseology with all the minute accuracy of 
mere technical lawyers, others discuss principles and propose alterations 
with as much boldness of theory as Jeremy Bentham, or any of his school 
of legal free-thinkers. All this seems to be done, so far as it respects 
merely the rights of property and justice between man and man, with as 
much liberty, and with much more deliberation, than are commonly ex- 
ercised in the discussion of any act in our general or state legislatures. 
Were it not for a most disgusting vein of personal flattery to the “Emperor 
Napoleon, which runs through the whole, the reader would never for a 
moment suspect that these free and enlightened discussions had taken 
place under the dominion of a military despot. 

Many of these alterations and suggestions were adopted upon a second 
revision by the original compilers, and, after having passed through 
these several stages of correction for about six years, the code was dis- 
cussed in the council of state, and finally adopted by the legislative body 
in 1807. Thus has been formed an admirable system of commercial law, 
expressed with wonderful brevity and precision. As the French codes 
are the work, not of the despot, but of the natural representatives of the 
mind of the French people; we accordingly find, that in the over- 
throw of the power and establishments of Bonaparte, these are pre- 
served, and still remain the law of the land. Almost every other 
branch of jurisprudence is of necessity, in some measure, of merely local 
application, but the rules of commercial law are either founded on general 


usage or deduced immediately from the principles of universal reason; 


and. thus, to borrow the words of Sir William Jones, the greatest portion 
of the system is law at Westminster-Hall as well as at Orleans. Mr. Red- 
man’s version is accompanied by the original French in the opposite page. 
Though this is very proper, and renders the volume more usefu! asa book 
of reference and authority, we confess, that for ourselves, we feel much 
more grateful for the version than for the republication. However fami- 
liar the reader may be with the French of Boileau and Voltaire, or even 
with the language of conversation, he will soon find himself as much at a 
loss among the. terms of French law, as a foreigner, however intimately 
aequainted with Shakspeare or Addison, would be perplexed by an English 
discussion on misfeasance, nonfeasance, bottomry, or bailment. His ver- 
sion is executed, so far as we have observed, with great fidelity, and all 
the elegance of which the nature of the work would admit. A ve ry seru- 
pulous grammarian might object to two or three slight gallicisms, but it is 
to be considered, that, as in a translation of this nature, precise accuracy is 
ef much more importance than elegance, it was often necessary, where 
there is no English expression exactly analogous, rather to retaina French 
idiom, than to run the risk of conv eying an erroneous impression of the 
sense of the original by a similar, but not precisely parallel, English phrase. 
To the translation are appended a number of notes by the translator, ex- 
planatory of the terms and provisions of the French law, or comparing it 
with our own law on the same points. They show much research, and 
are highly creditable to the author, both for matter and style. 
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Bartholemy Lafon, Esq. who some time since published a very excellent 
map of Orleans and Lower Louisiana, has lately issued the prospectus of a 
work to be entitled Urano Geography, the leading object of which is to 
prove that America was known to the ancients, a truth which he thinks 
demonstrable on the evidence of the hierographical signs of the celestial 
sphere. ile declares himself able to prove that the western hemisphere 
was the cradle of the demi-gods, and celebrated by the poets of ancient 
Europe ; that Medea distinguished these regions by her magic and her ad- 
ventures ; that Cepheus, Cassiopedeia, Andromeda and Perseus were all 
Americans! The learned gentleman intends, further, to show that Ame- 
rica was the soil on which grew the golden apples of the Hesperides, and 
where the golden fleece was sought by the Argonauts. He contends that 
the poet Ovid was intimately acquainted with the scenery of our western 
country, and that in his Metamorphoses, lib. 7. v. 37i—380. in the fable of 
Hyries and Phyliius, the cataract of Niagara is clearly, though in part 
allegorically, described. 

In the course of this curious performance, Mr. L. declares himself able 
to prove that there was atime when the earth performed its annual revolu- 
tions in periods of 557 and 360 days, and when the equator corresponded 
to regious of the earth widely different from those which it now encircles, 

The fourth of these great revolutions, he says, which changed the equa- 
torial and polar spaces, began on the first day of the christian era, so that 
the earth has now revolved on its present axis and orbit for little more than 
1814 years, atthe commencement of which period it started in the first 
nodus of the constellation of Pisces. 

Such is the general outline of an hypothesis which, by its novelty and su- 
perior boldness, puts to shame all those ingenious refinements by which 
eritics have discovered the whole body of heathen philosophy in the 6th 
book of Virgil, anda complete system of physics in a riebrew root, and, in 
our opinion, even far eclipses that swaggering paradox of Dr. Bentley, who 
is said to have maintained that the [liad was nothing more than a Jewish 
allegory, and the blind bard himself no other than King Solomon. 


Melshesmer’s Catalogue of the Insects of Pennsylvania. 8vo. York, ( Penn.) 
Pp. 60. This pamphlet, intended as the first part of a larger work, which, 
we regret to say, has never been completed, was published in 1806. Mr. 
M. is a respectable clergyman of the Lutheran church, who has for seve- 
ral years devoted a considerable portion of that leisure which he could 
snatch from professional studies and parochial duty, to entymological re- 
searches. He has in these inquiries extended the bounds of our know- 
ledge of the insect kingdom, and enriched it with a number of new species. 
In the classification of his catalogue he has followed the system of Fabri- 
cius, and in this first part of his projected work he has gone through and 
described the whole denominated by Fabricius, Eleuterata, nearly cor- 
responding, as we believe, to the Linnean Coleoptera. The region chiefly 
explored by Mr. M. was the district around Hanover, or M‘Allister’s town, 
in which he has collected and examined no less than 1363 different species 
of insects, a very large proportion of which are entirely unknown to the 
entomologists of Europe. 

Since the date of his publication a taste for every species of scientific 
pursuit has been rapidly evolved in many parts of our country, and we trust 
that he will no longer be deterred from promoting his researches by that 
chill neglect which has hitherto impeded the completion of this under- 
taking. | 


Muhlenberg’s Catalogus Plantarum Americe Septentrionalis. 8v0. Lan- 
caster, 1818. The Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg has been long known as a zeal- 
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ous and successful cultivator of natural science. The present work is in- 
tended as a systematic scientific catalogue of the native and naturalized 
plants of North America. It is compiled, for the most part, from the au- 
thor’s actual observations on the living plants of Pennsylvania, and dried 
specimens which he procured from his correspondents in various parts of 
this continent. He has generally avoided the insertion of any plant of 
foreign origin not perfectly naturalized to our climate. His list of indige- 
nous plants is of course very far from being complete, but it is probably 
the most ample catalogue which has yet been formed. It is evident from 
the slightest inspection of the work that a great deal of botanical informa- 
tion is here compressed into a very narrow compass. Each page is di- 
vided into five compartments, which contain, successively, a description of 
the calix—the corolla—the Linnean or other scientific name—the English 
or the vulgar name—and, lastly, the time of flowering, and native place of 
growth. By the aid of certain arbitrary characters and abbreviations he 
also informs his readers, ina sort of scientific shorthand, whether the plant 
is frutescent, whether indigenous or exotic, annual or perennial. 

The volume is published in no very splendid style, and the learned au- 
thor, together with the industry and love of knowledge of his German an- 
cestors, has inherited some share of their tolerance of bad paper and slovenly 
printing. The work is nevertheless of much greater utility and value than 
many far more splendid publications. 

We have not the honour of any personal acquaintance with the clergy of 
the German churches of Pennsylvania; but we cannot refrain from adding 
that this, with the work above noticed, and some other papers ofa similar 
nature, have impressed us with a very high respect for the ardour and ap- 
plication which several individuals of that body have manifested in the 
cause of science. They have engaged in different literary and scientific 
pursuits with the greatest zeal and industry, without patronage, almost 
without the stimulus of learned society, and with little public sympathy or 
curiosity to excite or applaud their labours. 


Dr. Mitchill, professor of natural history in the college of physicians in 
New-York, is engaged in preparing for publication a work on the natural 
history of the fishes of New-York. This will include almost every variety 
of fish which frequent the American coast, or inhabit the rivers and streams 
of this continent. Itis an untrodden field of investigation, and the learned 
professor can derive little assistance from the European ichthyologists. He 
must depend upon his own observations and industry. We have seen the 
first sheets of his book, and so far as he has proceeded he has executed the 
work in the most satisfactory manner. Dr. Mitchill seems about to per- 
form for the ichthyology of his country what Wilson has done in its orni- 
thology. Itis to be regretted that the doctor is not enabled by public pa- 
tronage to call in the aids of the arts, and, by accompanying his descriptions 
with accurate and highly finished engravings, to present the lover of the 
fine arts and of natural history with a proper companion to the splendid 
volumes of Wilson. 


Dr. Bigelow of Boston has just published, in one volume 8vo., his Flora 
Bostoniensis, being a scientific catalogue and description of the native 
plants of the country adjacent to Boston. 
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foyal Society—A short paper, by Mr. A.CARLISLe, was read on monstrosities, 
48 an appendix to his remarks on Zerah Colbourn; the purport of which was, that 
both sacred and proiane history record examples of hereditary monstrosity, partieu- 
larly in supernumerary fingers and toes; and that these extra appendages are gene- 
rally attached to the outer side of the hands and feet, very rarely to the inner, 
aud almost never to any other limb, j 


The doctrine of animal heat, or rather the comparative heat of arterial and ve- 
nous b!ood, has occupied the attention of Mr. Joon Davy, who communicated the 
result of his !aboursin this department of science to the society, ‘The experiments 
of Crawford being performed at a time when the process and means of analysis 
were much less periect than at present, itis necessary they should be repeated be- 
fure they can be received as eorrect results in the actual state of our knowledge. Mr. 
Davy operated on the blood of sheep and lambs; and the detail of his experiments 
will be read with more pleasure, from the consideration that no animal experien- 
ced any pain from his researches. He began by depriving arterial and venous blood 
of fibrine, ascertaining their specific gravity, the former being 1047, and the latter 
1050, placing them in glasses of equal dimensions, filling a similar glass with water 
raised to the same temperature, and observing their relative rate of cooling. In 
different experiments he found arterial blood 93 7-10, and venous 92, a result alto- 
gether incompatible with the theory of Crawford, but reconeilable with that of Dr. 
BLACK, or the opinion of Mr. Brop1£. The posterior portion of the brain he 
found from 1 to 2 degrees higher than the anterior, and both were as much lower 
than the reetum. The heat of the body generally diminishes in proportion to the 
distance from the heart. (This fact is not very consistent with the notion of the 
nerves occasioning animal heat, as its focus is not very replete with nerves.) In gene- 
ral the temperature of arterial blood was from 1 to 1 1-2 degrees higher than that of 
venous; only one degree was observed between the heat of the blood in the left 
and right ventricle of the heart. A newly-born child raised the thermometer te 
96; after three days it rose to 99. Mr. Davy also made a variety of experiments 
on all parts of the body, with a view of ascertaining their relative heat ; he avoided 
all theoretical speculations, but seemed somewhat inclined tothe supposition of Dr, 
Black, res;,ecting the origin of animal heat. 


Dr. SpurzueEtrM, the colleague of Dr. Gan in his Leetures on Craniology,1s 
now in London, and about tocommence a course of lectures on that novel subject. 
He purposes to publish a View of the Doctrines of Gall; and to illustrate the work 
with numerous engravings, made from drawings of the skulls of criminals, and 
others in Germany and France. The subject merits notice, but its deductions appear 
to us to have been made with those over-sanguine feelings that usually characterize 
new discoveries. Dr. S. is an Austrian, and enjoys considerable reputation at Vienna 


as a man of learning and seience. 


A work is announced by subscription, entitled Roman Costume, from the latter, 
period of the Republic to the close of the empire in the East ; by s graduate of the 
university of Oxford,and EF. S A. The valuable discovery of paintings and bronzes 
by the excavations at Herculaneum, afford authentic originals for the dress at the 
beginning of the empire. The column of Trajan presents many specimens in the 
commencement of the following century, as does that of Antonine for the middle of 
it. The arch of Severus begins the succeeding one; that of Constantine the next; 
and the colirmn of Theodosius, the middie of the following one. Other picees of 
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sculpture, dyptices, and coins, fill up the intermediate times, and extend it to the end 
of the empire of the west. That assiduous collector, Du Cange, and others, lend 
their able assistance towards the pursuit of costume in the eastern empire; and its 
latter periods have survived the ravages of time in illuminations on vellum, iliustra- 
ting the literary productions of the age. { he correct colours of the Roman dress are 
to be found not only by a reference to the notices of their authors, butinthe Heren- 
laneum paintings, tesselated pavements, and Greek manuscripts 


Count }umrorp has lately been engaged in a new series of experiments on the 
draft of carriages with broad and narrow wheels. ‘tis commonly considered that 
broad wheels, by presenting a greater surface of friction, require a greater draft; 
but among other applications of philosophy to common life, during the French re- 
volution, it was ordered that all loaded carriages on the roads of # rance should have 
broad wheels. ‘Lhe cousequence is, that the roads of France are now the best in 
the world; and it is found that as they are never cut up by narrow wheels, so broad 
wheels require less draft than narrow ones, and are now preferred all over France 
by carriers of every deseription, as less liable to wear out, and as requiring but one 
fourth of the number of horses. An observation of this fact on the roads, led Count 
kKumford to put broad wheels of four inch felly to his chariot; and several months’ 
experience in driving about Paris has afforded a similar result as to draft, while the 
motion of the carriage was beyond comparison more easy and uniform. A very re- 
markable circumstance resulted from his varied experiments; he found a great differ- 
ence in the law of the augmentation of the draft without any augmentation whatever of 
the velocity ; which difference of draft depends not on the velocity but on the nature 


that the carriage receives when it is drawn, rapidly over a pavement; but it follows 
that the slower a carriage goes, the weight and load remaining the same, the less 
force is necessary to draw it; and, consequently, when travelling on a great paved 
road, if we wish to go very fast, we must quit the paved for the unpaved side even 
when this unpaved side is far from being good; but when we travel with a carriage 
very much loaded, and wish to save the horses, we must go at an easy walking pace 
upon the pavement.—We have been favoured with some other experiments by Mr. 
Randolph, another American gentleman, now in London. 


Hci e i ot the road. When the carriage went on a rough pavement at an easy walking pace, 
Week qi t the draft with the new wheels was but 40 pounds, but at an easy trotit became equal 
Wan fate to 89 pounds, and at a quick tret to 120 pounds. But upon an unpaved roid, as well 
i as in sand or gravel, the draft was always neurly the same, whatever was the 
i pace of the horses. This difference, without doubt, depends on the smart shocks 


The Speeches of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox, in the House of Commons, 
from his entrance into parliament in 1760 to the year 1806, with Memoirs, Intro- 
duction, &c. will soon appear, in 6 vols. 8vo. 


Mr. Phillippart (author of the Northern Campaigns, and many other works on 
military subjects) intends to print a work entitled the lives of the British Generals, 
from the period of the conquest, on the plan of Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals. 
itt will be published occasionally, andis expected to be completed in six vols. Price, 
by subscription, 14s. bds.; large paper, 1/. is. each volume. 


Shortly will appear a History of the Quarrels of Authors, a continuation of their 
calamities, or some memoirs for our literary history, including specimens of contro- 
versy from the reign of Elizabeth. By the Author of Curiosities of Literature. In 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Edinburgh, in the ninteenth century. Speedily will be published Letters from 
Edinburgh. This work will contain a detailed account of the present state of socie- 
ty and manners in the northern metropolis, sketches of its most eminent living cha- 
racters, a view of the different parties in religion, polities, and literature; strictures 
upon the publie institutions, &c. Kc. 


Old works reprinted —Speedily will be published, A gorgeous Gallery of Gallant 
inventions, garnished and decked with divers dayntie Deuises, right delicate and de 
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lightfull, to recreate echemodest Minde withall. First framed and fashioned in sun 
drie Forms, by diuers worthy workmen of late dayes ; and now ioined together and 
buiided up: by T. P. Imprinted at London, for duchard Jones, i578. Edited by 
Thomas Park, Esq. F.S. A. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. have made arrangements for the republishing of the 
following rare works. 


A handful of Pleasant Delites, containing sundrie new Sonets and delectable His- 
tories in divers Kindes of Meeter; newly deevised to the Newest tunes, &e. By Cle- 
meut Robinson and others, i584. 


The Phenix Nest. Built up with the most rare and refined Works of Noblemen, 
woorthy nighties, gallant Gentiemen, Masters of Arts, and brave Schollars. Never 
before this time published. Set foortii by R.S of the Inner Temple, Gent. 1593, 


England’s Parnassus: or the choysest Flowers of our modern Poets, with their 
poeticall comparisons. Description of bewties, personages, castles, paliaces, moun- 
taines, groves, seas, springs, rivers, &c. W hereunto are annexe. other various dis- 
courses, both pleasant and profitable. Imprinted at London for N. 1. C. B. and T. 
H. i600. 


Belvedere, or the Garden of the Muses, imprinted at London, by F. K. for Hugh 
Astley, dwelling at =t. Magnus Corner, 1000. 


Mrs. West has in the press Alicia de Lacy, an historical novel in three volumes. 


Miss Cullen, author of Home, will publish in April a novel entitled Mornton. 


— — 


OBITUARY. 


The late General Brock.—The parliament of Upper Canada have voted an ad- 
dress tothe prince regent, praying for an authority to make a grant of lands in that 
province to the relatives of the late General Brock who fell so nobly in its derence, 
against the invasion of the Americans. His royal highness has been most graciously 
pleased to accede to a request which does so much honour to the memory of the de- 
ceased, andis so gratifying to the feelings of the living. 


Died in Scotland—Doctor Ogilvie, almost the only survivor of a number of lite- 
vary characters among the Scottish clergy, whose fame commenced with the acees- 
sion of his present majesty, and has adorned the long course of his reign. ‘t hough 
chiefly known as a poet, and a critic in belles-le tres, he published several sermo: s, 
an essay on the theology of Plato, and an examination of the ar uments against 
christianity, that have been adduced by deistical writers. 4s a preacher he was dis- 
tinguished by an easyslow of language, and an energy and pathos of natural eloquence, 
which frequently touched the hearts of his audience, and never failed to excite in- 
terest and attention: and though he was a man of learning and genius who resided 
in a remoe district, his manners were bland and unassuming, and his character had 
all the simplicity of a child. His works, as an author, are before the publie and will 
speak for themselves. It may, however, be mentioned in ‘his place, that his first 
poem, viz. that on the “ Day of Judgment,” was composed in his 16-h, and publish. 


ed in his 18th year: that the last considerable poem which he wrote, namely, that en- 
titled * Human Life,” was published in 1806, when he was 74 vears old; and that 
in his 78th year he wrote a beautiful short elegy to the memory of the late learned 
and ingenious Professor Scott. 

Dr. Ogilvie was the next heir to the tile of Farl of Findlater and Seafield. By his 
death this title devolves upon his eldest son, James Ogilvie, the eclebrated orator. 
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B&G OBITUARY. 


At Bath, aged 82, D. Harticy, Esq. son of the celebrated Dr. Hartley. His multipii- 
ed infirmities having for some years secluded him from society. Mr. Liartley had 
passed away from the public recollection: yet his very eccentricities, at one time, 
gave him notoriety, and he bore no incousiderable share in the political transactions 
of hisday. Ihe son of Dr. tartley would of course be a scholar ; Mr. H. was accord- 
ingiy bred at Oxtord, and, receiving early in life the appointment to one of Dr. 
Radciliffe’s travelling feUowships, he had an opportunity oi tamiliarizing himself with 
the languages of the continent, which afierwards proved highly advantageous to 
him. He was, at his death, senior fellow of Morton College, and we believe, the 
oidest member of the university. With the advantages of such an education, Mr. 
Hartley was introduced into public life, and sat during two parliaments as represen- 
tative for Hull. In the debates concerning the American contest, he took an active 

art in favour of the colonies; but the mildness of his personal character preserved 
him from the excesses of party. At the close of that most unfortunate war, he 
was appoinied to assist at the negotiations which ended in the reeognition of Ameri- 
ean independence; and as British minister he signed the treaty Of peace in :785. 
Mr. liartley, however, was not a successful speaker; his materials were ample, and 
his diligence was indefatigable ; but he was unnecessarily minute in his details, teeble 
in his arguments, and languid in his delivery. With such an obstacle he could not 
rise tohigh employment; and, accordingly, withdrawing from polities, he applied 
himself to the cultivation of belies-lettres, and to mechanical and physical pursuits, 
for which he had always a great predilection. Amongst his plans will be recollected 
one for securing houses from the ravages of fire, by means oi thin plates of iron 
closely fastened to the tops of the joists; for this invention he procured a patent in 
1770, and parliament voted him a sum of money to defray the expense of his expe- 
riments. 


Drowned in a river in the retreat of the French army under Bonaparte, from 
Leipsic, Prince Poniatowski, commander of the Poles, whe constituted part of the 
rear guard. Colonel Kieki, his adjutant, aud Herakowski, adjutant of the General of 
Division Krasinski, who arrived at Warsaw on the 8th of November last, have given 
the following particulars respecting the death of the prince :—QOn the 19th of Ucto- 
ber, when the French army was retreating, the emperor assigned part of the sub- 
urbs oi Leipsic, next to the Borna road, to Prince Poniatowski. ‘Lhis post he was 
to defend with a body of not more than two thousand Polish infantry. Perceiving that 
the French columns on his left flank were hastily retreating before a superior force, 
and that there was no possibility of getting across the bridge, incessantly crowded as 
it was with artillery and carriages, he drew his sabre, and turning to the officers im- 
mediately about him—** Gentlemen,” said he, **’tis better to fall with honour,” and 
at the head of a few Polish cuirassiers and the officers attending him, he fell furiously 
upon the advancing columns. He had been wounded both on the 14th and itth; on 
this occasion he received a musket ball in his left arm. With the words above men- 
tioned, he sprung forward, but found the suburbs filled with allied troops, who hasten- 
ed up to him to make him prisoner. He cut his way through them, was again wounded 
through his cross, threw himself into the Pleisse, and, with the assistance of the sur- 
rounding officers, reached the opposite shore in safety. The horse which he rode 
was left behind in the first river, and the prince, greatly exhausted, mounted another 
which was brought him. He then proceeded to the river Elster, but it was already 
lined with Prussian and Saxon riflemen; and seeing them advancing upon him on 
all sides, he plunged into the river and sunk together with his horse. Several officers 
who precipitated themselves into the water after the prince, were likewise drowned, 
and others taken prisoners on the bank or in the river. The prince was nephew to 
Stanislaus Augustus, the last King of Poland. His funeral obsequies were performed 
on the 19th November, in the church of the Holy Cross at Warsaw, in the presence 
of the most distinguished Russian and Polish families in that city. In the middle of 
the church, which was most brilliantly lighted up, stood a tasteful canopy, under 
which was placed a coffin richly decorated, covered with the mantle of the prince, 
and°adorned with the military insignia of the deceased. Close to it were suspended 
his eight orders, proofs of his distinguished valour, his services to his country, and 
the regard of foreign powers. Below was seen the medallion of the prince, with his 
coronet, marshal’s staff, and coat of arms. The high mass was said by his excel- 
lency the Bishop of Zambizycki, and was accompanied with select music performed 
by amateurs of the capitale 
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